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Grasshoppers are unusually numerous in 
different sections of the country. In the 
celery growing districts near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., the ‘hoppers are so plentiful as to 
prevent railroad trains running by getting 
on the rails and causing the driving 
wheels to slip. 

In New Hampshire the state authorities 
are paying a bounty of $1 per bushel for 
grasshoppers gathered. The city treas- 
urer of Concord paid out last week $382.50 
in grasshopper bounty. 





Miss Murtfeldt’s article on Blister Bee- 
tles that elicited the appreciative com- 
ments of Mr. Heaton which appear on this 
page was indeed an interesting and in- 
structive one. What a revelation it was of 
the ignorance that exists regarding the in- 
sect world which affects us so materially. 
We commend to the thoughtful considera- 
tlon of teachers, school officers and pat- 
rons Mr. Heaton’s suggestion that the 
study of entomology and botany should 
find a place in country schools. It seems 
to us that no one can read Miss Murt- 
feldt’sarticle without being impressed with 
the fact that a study of insects would be 
intensely interesting to children and of 


inestimable value to them fw after life on) 


the farm. 





AN INTERESTING BIT OF HISTORY, 





A gentleman when discussing recently 
the agricultural advantages of the west 
gave some interesting facts connected 
with his own boyhood life on a farm in 
Virgiria, in Culpeper county. He related 
an account of the struggles of many of 
the farmers of this section with the thin 
soil and rather unfavorable conditions 
for farming. He said that many of the 
farmers were poor and that their chil- 
dren were to-day, 4 years after, having 
the same struggle in the battle of life, 
seemingly for life. 

He said that during his boyhood days, 
before commercial fertilizers were so 
abundant on the market and before the 
gospel of clover as a soil food was preach- 
ed, that many of the farmers of that re- 
gion, knowing that the land was poor and 
the crops must be fed in some manner, if 
a crop would be harvested, would make 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a Two NEW 


new subscriber. sub- 


scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are wiliing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall De axvend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this spécial 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900. 








INDIANA NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WCRLD: ‘The wheat 
Lerop in this part of Indiana is yielding 
very poor returns. The Hessian fly de- 
stroyed fully one half of the crop, so that 
the ground was plowed last spring and 
other crops put in. Now at threshing, the 
yleld per acre on what was left standing 
is very pvor, as low as two bushels per 
acre. When wheat yields so little the 
quality is nearly always poor. So it is 
this year, grading No. 3 or below. There 
is talk among the farmers that there will 
not be much wheat sowed this year. In 
conversation with one old farmer a few 
days ago he told me that the fly is all 
dead and the eggs are spoiled. I can find 
no fly now or eggs. It will be good news 
to the farmers to know that the fly is no 
more. We have had two almost complete 
failures here in the last two years. 
A heavy rain Sunday and again to-day 
has completely broken the drouth which 
has lasted for more than three weeks. 
During that time the mercury has soared 
high, going to 92 and up to 98 degrees in 
the shade. Corn was firing and the pas- 
tures were getting dry and dusty. 
The oat crop was good in quality but a 


contracts with local merchants by which 
the latter would supply the farmers with 
Peruvian guano for one-half the crop, the 
farmer preparing the soil, finding the 
seed, planting the crop and cultivating 
and harvesting it. Do you wonder that 
such farms and their owners were poor? 

The gentleman then said that his father 
took two agricultural papers. These 
were read with interest. In one of these 
papers the preparing of home-made fer- 
tilizers was much discussed, and his fath- 
er, becoming interested, studied the prob- 
lem and finally made and used them as 
directed. The result was increased crops 
and to-day fine farms and wealthy farm- 
ers. The market facilities were not want- 
ing, and when crops could be put in the 
market at reduced cost there was a profit 
in them. The cost of Peruvian guano, 
the main fertilizer at that time, was 80 
great—from $80 to as high as $110 a ton— 
that a farmer could not with even the 
hardest work get ahead and furnish such 
expensive soil food. 

Is there a suggestion in this for you? 
Are you reading your farm paper and 
putting its teachings to the test? 


PROFIt ON ONE ACRE OF WHEAT. 


storm injured it considerably by blowing it 
down, so the machines couldn't gather 
it up. Timothy hay was very light but of 
good quality. Clover hay was scarce be- 
cause most of the old clover fields were 
frozen out and the new fields were not 
very heavy. 
There are not many fat hogs in farmers’ 
hands now. In this vicinity the pig crop 
is not very large; the weather in the 
spring was very wet and cold and a good 
many died. 
Old corn is selling now at 36c; oats, 18c; 
No. 2 wheat, 70c; hogs, $5 per 100 lbs; cows, 
$35 to $59 per head; horses from $40 to $150 
per head. Good horses of all kinds are 
said to be very scarce. Should the season 
be favorable from now on we will have a 
fair crop of corn, some may suy a big 
crop: but with every field injured some, 
and with some fields fired up to the ear, 
and spots in nearly every field badly in- 


expect a “bumper” crop thie vear. Whe 
more than we know now. 


yet before it is made. 
ASA MARKEL. 


jured by drouth, I do not see how we can 


we husk and crib the crop we will know 
I think farmers 
had better not expect too much from the 
corn crop this year; there is a long time 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It may be o' 


interest to the readers of your valued 


vumal, in these days of grumbling | CORRESPONDENTS’ POST OFFICES. 
igainst the productiveness of mother 
earth, to know just what profit an acre of 


land in St. Louis county has given on 


this year’s crop of wheat. 


The average cost of team per day, with 


f Tippecanoe Co., Ind., August 17. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Will 


Lyon, Ohio? 


you 
kindly give me the postoffice of C. D. 
I wish to correspond with 


man, was $8, and the expenses are based 
upon the working of 60 acres, and cost 





- CREDITS. 
re 2% bushels wheat per acre, 


Stennl A at bi ~ Spekssncts oY, 
whent :sstecsquiaebnitnee tanmienien 
$19 25 
Net profit per acre ............ ots. $18.18 


acre 
Cont Der bushel, 24 52-100c... 
Fi atvings interest, little over 4 per cent on 
aluation of $300 per acre. Yours truly, 
R. J. ND. 


him. 


wanted to write to them, he could do so. 
F. W. BRINKER. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 
Did Mr. 


from strangers? He receives, 





St. Louis, Mo, 


It would be well if the RURAL WORLD 
would give in all cases where persons like 
Mr. Lyon send in articles for publication 
their postoffice address, so if any person 


Brinker note what Mr. Lyon 
himself said in the RURAL WORLD of 
July 2% in reference to receiving letters 
he says, 
hundreds of letters yearly from people 
who want information but who neglect to 
inclose so much as a postage stamp for 
the reply? We cannot, in justice to our 
correspondents and to ourselves, publish 
names of correspondents unless, as in the 
case of advertisers, the circumstances are 


TO SHARPEN A HOE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some one 
wrote an article for the RURAL WORLD 
some time ago on how to “file a hoe,’ but 
I say don’t file it at all, or any other tool 
that you have to work in the ground with, 
If you are mechanic enough to do it, I 
would advise you to get some piece of 
steel that you can use as an anvil. I use 
a piece of railroad track iron 20 inches 
long; but any kind of a piece of steel with 
a fair face will do. With my hammer I 
draw a cold sharp on my hoe, spade, dirt 
shovel, etc. When I was following my 
plow I cold sharpened it if it did not have 
too high temper. 
If you cannot sharpen your hoe and 
spade in this way take them to a shop and 
have them drawn out, and watch the 
smith. Don't let him put any file marks 
on it when the drawing out ig-done. My 
hoe will keep sharp four times as long as 
a hoe that has been filed. No one who 
can do a good job at a cold sharp on a 
hoe or spade will ever file one, for a ham- 
mered edge will wear so much longer than 
a filed edge, and the tool itself will last 
four times as long if hammered as it will 
if filed. 
When I was breaking prairie on my 
farm in Champaign county, IIL, I cold 
sharpened my plowshare and cutter in- 
stead of filing and I saved a good many 
smith bills and files and kept a better 
edge on my plow. A trial will prove 
this. JOHN R. PARKS. 
Wayne Co., Il 

ODD PENCIL POINTS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: “How is it 
that that Ohio man finds time to wr:te so 
much if he makes a hand on the fam?” 
says a subscriber, and that is just what 
I am “rising to explain."’ 2:35 p. in ana 
raining hard, the ground is soaked and it 
is very warm; I confess that I am a great 
smoker, so with pipe, pencil and paper 
will be busy for an hour. 
When I was about 18 years old I wrote 
my first contribution to a farm paper. 
That was 26 years ago, and very few 
weeks. haye passed since that time that 
I did not send out at least one article. If 
these contributions in the press have 
helped some one I am amply repaid, and 
that they have helped I am assured by 
hundreds of friendly letters. A ‘‘block’’ 
or pad of unruled white book paper and 
a Faber No. 2 pencil is all the outfit need- 
ed, and a rainy afternoon or a half hour 
after dinner or before bedtime is taken 
for the pleasant task. 
I am no better farmer than many of my 
neighbors; not so good, perhaps, as some 
of them who never put pencil and paper 
together except when they calculate the 
profits on a lot of grain or a herd of 
stock. A few of them, I am afraid, never 
leok into a farm paper, and still others 
claim to disbelieve all that they read in 
such papers, while they experiment in se- 
cret and keep all useful results of such 
experiments for their own selfish use. 
When I was a small boy my father took 
an eastern farm journal; its name is for- 
gotten. He loaned a neighbor a dozen 
copies and when they were returned the 
man said: “By gad, squire, if a feller fol- 
lered all the tricks I read about in that 
paper he’d be in the porehouse in two 
years.”” That man quit farming, raised 
two drunken sons, one of his daughters 
married a gambler, and to-day he is not 
worth $800, an old broken down “noth- 
ing’’ who a few years ago took advantage 
of his age to sneer at the work of the 
writer and of others of his class. 
We want more contributions to the farm 


every workday. 
they have a word misspelled now and 


on the corner of the paper. 


publication. 


will see to it that your article 
“shipshape” in print. Cc. D, LYON. 
Ohio. 





TO MAKE A CHEAP TELEPHONE. 

Editor 
with the request of Mr. F. Wehrman for 
information on how to make a cheap 
telephone, I give the following: 

Make two boxes, one for each end of 
wire, about 5x7 inches, 2% or 3 inches deep, 
of % inch stuff. Make a %-inch hole 
through center of box, also one through 
wall of house where the box is wanted. 


around an eight penny nail. 


. | galvanized wire. 


the wire, nail a piece of board on 


and around the telephone wire. 


receiver is needed. 


against the box. S. N. WILSON. 





such as to warrant this. 


much pleased with the* general literary 


press from men who work in the fields 
We want them even if 


then and the mark of a soil stained thaumh 


Almost every man notes something of 
interest and of great value every sesson, 
and we urge him to send that item for 
Never mind the fact that 
your fingers are stiff, that you are not an 
adept at composition and grammatica! 
construction; truths are what we are af- 
ter and there is a man in the office who 
looks 


RURAL WORLD: Complying 


Draw the wire through the box and loop 
Stretch as 
tight as the wire will bear without break- 
ing. Be careful that the wire does not 
touch wood anywhere, Use No. 22 or 24 


Set posts 60 or 8% yards apart to support 
the 
pest, make a loop of wire around the end 
of the board and a second loop in the first 


Give three distinct raps on the box with 
the knuckles or pocket knife to call up 
yeur neighbor, then talk to the box. No 
I have such a tele 
phone about 600 feet long, made of com- 
mon broom wire and cigar boxes, and can 
hear a watch tick by holding the watch 





RESIDE! 


OF W: D. WADE, the Pettis Co., Mo., Correspondent of the RURAi. 
WORLD. 


em | 


. 





KEYSTONE KEYNOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
tone of the RURAL WORLD ever since I 
have had the pleasure of reading it. Par- 
ticularly so with the article by Mr. C. D. 
Lyon in the issue of July 18, 1900. He apt- 
ly presents a subject which is good for 
any farmer to consider. There are few of 
the average agriculturists who have ever 
regarded their vocation so optimistic as 
does Mr. Lyon, and his presentation of 
the privileges farmers have, is just what 
is needed to set them to thinking. In 
fact, this is the governing quality of any 
good article—deduction rather than induc- 
tion. Not the statement of dry facts in a 
mechanical manner, but the expression of 
their truths so as to awaken attention and 
cause thought. Edward B. Heaton is an- 
other of the men who are inaking this pa- 
per the inspirational and progressive mem- 
ber it now is of the high class journalism 
devoted tothat noble voeatien, -pgriculture. 
Taking the up-lifting writings of the two 


men I have mentioned and those of Mr. 
Gillespie, LeRoy Cardner, Mr. Wade, 
“Dype”’ and other regular associates. of 


the paper, I cannot help but consider 
them many times more helpful than those 
of Edward Bellamy, Markham and other 
well-known socialists. The writers in 
this journal have not lifted themselves 
above the common things of everyday 
life, but have made them great and helped 
others to appreciate them. 


Leaving out financial advantages, do 


farmers, that is the ordinary obscure men 
of the unadvanced class, appreciate in 
any way the natural beauties among 
which they live? Of course the advanced 
followers of agriculture do so without ex- 
ception; their ability to tell of such 


things proves that they have the under- 
standing out of which comes appreciation; 
but how about those who do not possess 
this ability to describe the beauties of 
nature? If we make exception of a class 
among the lower class, who live only to 
accumulate and retain money, who if they 
have any tender susceptibilities at all give 
them no opportunity to develop, because 
they must toil with their muscles alone in 
the absence of brains to such an extent 
that they see not, neither feel, any of 
their surroundings other than the distant 
dollars to be accumulated and the cents at 
hand, I believe that the remainder of the 
class, even if not gifted with scholastic 
attainments or possessed of literary abil- 
ity, do appreciate the beauties and joys 
of nature. Though they may not be able 
to tell to others of the influence this ap- 
preciation has upon their lives, they feel 
it, and under conditions of physical health 
are happy, because their lives so influ- 
enced are being employed for the better- 
ment of humanity; obscurely, it is true, 
but the shedding of their personality is 
the secret of their happiness. When 
gloomy days come, however, and the ef- 
fects of nature do not appeal to the mind 
in the way of beautiful scenery, is when 
we may observe the distinction between 
those who appreciate such things because 
they merely feel them and those who ap- 
preciate and are able to describe nature 
because they not only feel but see it. 
With the exception of a very few indeed 
among the feeling class in whom the in- 
fluence of nature is retained to be given 
forth in their persona! attributes, we 
may compare those wh» feel the influence 
to the ground glass .f a photographic 
camera, and those who see the causes of 
the influence, to the sensitized dry plate. 
The former may receive a beautiful view 
in the perceptive faculties of the mind, 
and for the time being enjoy it, but like 
that focusing aid of the camera, the 
ground glass, they retain a view no long- 
er than it is before them. The latter, like 
the dry plate with its sensitized film of 
silver, the moment the lens shutter has 
opened, have the view 80 indelibly im- 
pressed upon the retentive faculties of 
the cerebrum by reason of appealing to 
the intellectual as w:ll as the emotive 
propensities and their being able to ana- 
lyze the lines of beauty that make the 
scene, that they never forget it and its 
influence remains forever, to be devel- 
oped, not with chemicals as in the case 
of the latent image « the silver plate, 
but by the enlistment in the general ef- 
fort to better the hum.in race. 

The “model orchari' swindlers have 





Laclede Co., Mo., August 15. 


some time, but have not been surprisingly 
successful in the immediate vicinity at 
least. "This “company” agrees to set out 
an orchard and care for it five years for 
no other pecuniary consideration than the 
fruit it will yield during that time; but 
when the farmer comes to sign the con- 
tract he finds that at least $50 are required, 
and this, as has been explained time and 
again in the agricultural papers, which 
base their authority on scientific horticul- 
turists, is more than sufficient to cover 
the cost of the inferior stock he receives. 
In addition he mostly hears from the 
contract again the first time he calls at 
his bank, although it may have changed 
its benevolent tone, or words to that ef- 
fect. I sometimes think swindles of this 
kind are beneficial; for any one who can 
be done by a scheme so simple in this day 
of agricultural enlightenment is better out 
of the business. An exchange presents 
quite emphatically another side of the 
matter in an editorial from which I take 


the following: ‘But the worst insult of 
such a swindle * * * * lies in the as- 
sumption, alas, sometimes true, that 
farmers do not know enough to do their 
own farming—that they need overseers or 
guardians. Why should not an intelligent 


farmer set and cultivate his own hedges 
and orchards just as he grows his own 


corn, wheat, potatoes, ete., and breeds 
and handles his own live stock? Even if 
an actual ‘company’ sets and warrants the 


orchard and hedge, the farmer must him- 


self plow and prepare the land and do 
most of the subsequent cultivation. That 
is, he must do nearly all the real work, 
while the ‘company’ gets the credit and 
the cash. Still further, a ‘model orchard’ 
for one locality might be no model at all 
in another. * * * Each intelligent farm- 
er should learn from his neighbors, his 
travels, his agricultural papers, the re- 


ports of his state horticultural society and 
his other reading, what fruits and what 
varieties of each are likely to pay on his 
farm, and then act accordingly. He should 
not let some smooth-tongued agent crowd 
himself in as his (the farmer's) tutor and 
guardian. Only by managing his own 
business can any farmer succeed. He 
can manage it cheaper than any ‘com- 
pany’ if he is a thinker. If he is not com- 
petent to manage his own farming he 
should sell his farm and hire out to some 
one who is competent.” 

I wonder if these days when the farmer 
receives his agricultural journal or his 
city daily and the temperature is % de- 
grees “in the shade,”’ as we always hear 
it expressed, as if unless that ‘“‘shade”’ 
were-specified it might be understood that 
the thermometer was calculated in the 
sun—I wonder if he realizes the amount of 
mental and body stamina he gets in that 
paper for the money. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that any one not engaged in the 
journalistic profession can understand the 
work that is in it. The muscle worker is 
apt to conceive an opinion that thought 
naturally originates in the cetebral fix- 
tures of those fellows behind the desks 
and blows from the points of their pencils 
like electricity from a dynamo run by 
perpetual motion! Even if thought did 
have such a wonderful, smooth and spon- 
taneous origination, however the mechani- 
cal labor alone attendant upon the push- 
ing of a pencil these ennervating days 
would drive any but the most strongly 
constituted muscle workers insane in 
about one hour and sixty minutes, and he 
would find that he would have to work 
longer than that to get the paper out on 
time. J. G. ALLSHOUSE. 

Armstrong Co., Pa. 


KIND OF WHEAT TO SOW. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Will 


to sow per acre? 
ter than the Fultz wheat? 
8. A. HARRISON. 
Franklin Co., Ind 


acre. 


some 
one among RURAL WORLD readers tell 
me what is the best kind of wheat to sow 
on strong clover land and how much seed 
Is there anything bet- 


Fultz is one of the best “general pur- 
pose” varieties of wheat, yet may be sur- 
passed in some localities by other varie- 
ties. On good strong clover land we would 
use not to exceed 1% bushels of seed per 
If the season is such as to induce 
tillering 14 bushels of seed will be am- 
ple, but one can’t tell in advance what 
the season will be. Some good hints on 
wheat growing will be found on page 8 of 


KEEPING BOYS ON THE FARM. 


Notes from Wright Co., 8. W. Mo. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: That boy will 
stay on the farm all right, if it is made 
interesting for him to do so. 


When about 13 years of age, one day 
when helping father plant the “truck 
patches,’ we got the seed all planted, but 


had a piece of ground left, about 5x10 rods. 
Father said he hardly knew what to do 
with it. “Can I have it to do with as I 
please?’ I asked. He said, “‘Yes."" It was 
rather poor land; so I manured and plowed 
it thoroughly, and, after consulting with 
mother, concluded to plant it to potatoes 
and cabbage. Having a good season to 
help me along, I was fortunate enough to 
sell over $9 worth from the patch. 
Again when 16 years old, we got our 
corn in early and father hardly knew what 
to do while waiting for it to come up. I 
asked him if I could rent six acres of a 
widow near by. He said “Yes’’ again. To 
my surprise, when I hitched up ore team 
to go to the field, he took the other and 
we both plowed and planted the field to- 
gether. Well, the outcome of it was, that 
when 21, I had a good pair of three-year- 
old mules, new harness and wagon and 
was proud of them, too. And I will state 
right here, that I have sustained a good 
many losses, but never one that hurt any 
worse than when I lost 25 Gents on a wheel 
of fortune one Fourth of July. I think 
every parent ought to organize into a 
committee of one to smash every one of 
the infernal machines. 
You see, I found out early in life how 
to make money out of the soil. Later, 
moving to the Ozark country, I soon saw 
that if I wanted the luxuries of life I must 
raise them. 
So I set out strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, peaches, apples, pears and 
plums, and in a few years had luxuries 
that Jay Gould would have been proud of. 
Now, to leave the farm, quit digging in 
the soil—nonsense! Why, I like horticul- 
ture more than agriculture and hope to 
live to teach my boys, and girls, too, that 
hard though it sometimes is, farm life is 
the most pleasant, useful and healthy of 
all occupations. 
This spring, feeling rather indisposed, 
one Saturday noon, I told my boys that 
if they wanted to put that patch in down 
in the hollow they might have what they 
could raise on it. One of the boys is 18, 
the other 11, I took the RURAL WORLD 
and a rocking chair for a rest. In a little 
while one of the boys went toward the 
hollow with the horse, I thought pretty 
fast, but did not think much about it till 
the other went by on the run with a sin- 
gletree. Then I saw through it. They 
were making something for themselves. 
They planted the patch to tomatoes and 
water melons. To-day they took some of 
the best tomatoes that have gone in to 
the canning factory. 
I believe fathers should make partners 
of their boys early, and not only let them 
buy pocket-books of their own, but back 
them in their undertakings. We may ex- 
pect them to make some mistakes, but 
how about us old fellows? 
Ifany RURAL WORLD reader knows of 
a simple remedy for sciatica, or lumbago, 
he might confer a blessing on some poor 
fellow by telling us of it. I am just get- 
ting over an attack of it, I hope. Having 
to lie in one position two weeks, with 
mustard draught and hot irons all around 
you, covered up in bed this hot weather 
and take enough doctor's stuff to float 
a grindstone is not to my liking. 
I am glad Mr. Heaton said what he did 
to the girls about singing. I hope they 
will heed his good advice. Singing has 
no charms for me unless I can understand 
what is being sung. 
My clay peas are made and are a good 
crop. Soy beans planted same time are 
trying to blossom. They are on the same 
kind of land and had the same cultivation. 
The blackeyed peas planted the same time 
are not quite made. They are making 
longer vines than the clay. I think the 
clay peas are the best. 
It rained here July 2% (turnip day); since 
then it has been getting drier and hotter. 
Corn is suffering. Wells are going dry and 
everything indicates a first-class drouth. 
However, there is more fruit and grain 
already than has been any one year in 
my knowledge (14 years). 
The tomato crop is good and canning 
factory is running. H. 8. Keller's 2,200 
grape vines are loaded with fine grapes. 
Geo. Craine’s pear orchard (1,100 trees) is 
towering heayenward with no sign of 
blight. Dr. I. R. Lane has sold the prod- 
uct of his 140-acre orchard already at 
about 50 cents per bushel. 
Substantial improvements are going on 
in both town and country. Wright Coun- 
ty has so many good correspondents now 
perhaps I ought to quit. Idyll has the 
sympathies of those that have been here 
long enough to find out about the rocky 
roads, long-nosed hogs and the fleecing 
of the new comer. 


Wright Co, Mo. J. P. COWDIN. 


The merits of the 
Study," 


“New Course of 
printed as an appendix to the 
revised school law, are in the grading of 
the rural schools and articulating them 
with each other and with the large num- 
ber of good public high schools of the | ly damaged. 
state; in the recommendation to study na- 
ture in all of its phases as it touches the 
other work of the school; and in the use 
of much supplementary reading, or the 
giving of proper attention to classic lit- 
erature in connection with reading and 


THANKS, MISS MURTFELDT 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am much 


obliged to Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt for her 
article in the RURAL WORLD of August 
8. It is no wonder that I knew so little 
about the Blister beetle, when Dr. Riley 
and his colaborateurs were at such pains 
to discover its history. However, no- 


body loses anything by confessing his ig- 
norance. My confession of gross ignor- 
ance as respects the Blister beetle, you 
see, has resulted in bringing forth the 
best little brochure on an insect that ever 
I read. 

One should always strive to make him- 


self thoroughly understood. I try hard in 
that direction when I write. Doubtless 
I miss it often, but I wouldn't give a 


nickle for a man who never makes a mis- 
take, for, as a general rule, he never 
makes anything worth having or knowing 
Simplicity and directness of utterance, 
whether in writing or speaking, are the 
chief excellence, always presuming that 
one Was something worth saying. 

It is singular, but I do not remember 
seeing a book on entomology exposed for 
sale. 1 looked this week through all the 
bookstores and second-hand bookstores 
for something on it and not a leaf did | 
find. I buy from two to half a dozen 
books every week, and the only things 
that I have on this subject are Mrs. Bam- 
ford's “‘Cp and Down the Brooks,"’ and 
an English work, “Life in Ponds and 
Streams."' Of course I have a pamphlet 
or two published by the state, but with 
these all is said. Now, I take it a knowl- 
edge of beetles, bugs and worms is essen- 
tial to farming—how they live, move and 
have their being and how to successfully 
combat them. The birds and the snakes 
and skunks, our natural allies in this pest 
warfare, are being destroyed as fast as 
pessible, and pests are proportionately on 
the increase. When I was a lad we did 
not seem to have to fight borers, curculios 
and their kindred, but now eternal vigi- 
lance and active warfare are absolutely 
necessary to insure a crop of fruit. A few 
short lessons in botany and in entomology 
in our “‘deestrick schools'’ would be bless- 
ings which we could count without much 
trouble. I have held these views for 
years. 

Botany is essential. I had a near neigh- 
bor who lost two children by what is 
known as poison parsnip, a stinking weed 
in the draws of our prairies. The other 
day a neighbor came over to see if I had 
a remedy for poison ivy. He was as red 
all over as a beet. I suggested copperas 
water. I attended a picnic on my charge 
and sitting down on the ground, propped 
myself against a hickory tree. Up its 
trunk clambered the five-leafed ivy, a vine 
as harmless as a watermelon. There was 
not a soul on the ground that knew the 
difference between the five-leafed ivy and 
the trifoliate ivy, which poisoned my 
friend. Elementary botany should have a 
little time devoted to it in our ‘“‘deestrick’ 
schools. I should hail its advent there 
with alacrity and delight. 

Warren Co., Ia. E. B. HEATON. 


GRAND PRAIRIE, ARK., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: An interest- 
ing feature of your valuable paper is the 
notes of correspondents from various 
parts of the country. It is instructive to 
read the experiences of practical farmers 
and stock men who have made a success 
by following certain lines. But such infor- 
mation, to be of value to the masses, 
should be written in the plainest of com- 
mon sense terms—so plain, in fact, that 
a child could read and understand. 
IMMUNIZING CATTLE.—Situated as I 
am, below the quarantine line, I naturally 
feel interested in the experiments in in- 
oculating cattle against Texas fever. In 
the RURAL WORLD of August 15 I find 
an article on this subject, but, unfortu- 
nately, tt strikes me as being of little 
practical benefit to the ordinary farmer, 
or breeder. What we want to know is 
this: Is it necessary for this inoculation 
to be done by a skilled veterinary surgeon, 
or can the operation be described in such 
plain language that any common farmer 
of ordinary intelligence can do the work 
himself? I recently sent to the Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, Mo., and received 
Bulletin No. 48, on “Immunizing Northern 
Breeding Cattle for the Southern Trade.”’ 
But after reading it over very carefully I 
had to lay it aside, as it did not give 
the information in such a way as to be of 
any benefit to the common farmer or 


breeder. 

ANGORA GOATS.—I feel interested in 
the articles that appear from time to time 
about Angora goats. Would it not be a 
good idea for those who have these ani- 
mals for sale to let it be known by ad- 
vertisement in your paper? Doubtless 
many would be glad to answer such ads. 
? there seems to be a strong demand for 


JOHNSON GRASS.—I would like™ to 
have the opinion of some one who has had 
experience with Johnson grass. How does 
it compare in feeding value and produc- 
tiveness with timothy or prairie hay? Also 
as to its value for grazing purposes; and 
will it make a good winter pasture? 

We are having very dry weather here 
at present, no rain of any consequence 
having fallen this month, until to-day, we 

4 a shower, but not enough to wet the 
ground. Cotton will not make over half a 
crop in this vicinity, and late corn is bad- 

F. TROTTER. 
Monroe Co., Ark. 


We will ask Dr. Connaway of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College to answer Mr. 
Trotter's questions regarding the immu- 
nizing of cattle against Texas fever. 


Avaion College, Missouri, has a farm of 
1,600 acres, on which students work to pay 











been at work in this end of the state for this issue. 


language. 


their way through school. 
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OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1218 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev. 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 





A ONE-MINUTE CHURN 





The — Dairy Supply Co., of 
Mo., are introducing the Improved 
Butter Maker through this and adjacent 
country, a device for making the finest of 
granular butter in a remarkably short 
space of time. The advertisers are driv- 
ing through the country giving exhibitions 
wherever cream can be found in proper 
condition for churning. Don't fail to see 
it operate—it costs you nothing 

“A demonstration of the 
wonderful will be 
streets of - Saturday 
everybody interested is invited to be pres- 
ent and witness the exhibitions Don't 
fail to see this operation, lesson 
learned will be quite beneficial.” 

A notice similar to the foregoing has ap- 


machine's 
work given on the 


next, and 


as the 


peared in a number of our local ex- 
changes. We trust RURAL WORLi 
readers will let all butter-making devices 
that are warranted to make “the finest 
granular butter in a remarkably short 


space of time” severely alone. They are 


not what they are ‘“‘cracked up” to be. 


MAKE SUGGESTIONS 


To the Otfticers of the Dairy Association. 


If Missouri dairymen would follow the 
example set by Mr. Daniels, whose letter 
appears on this page, and offer sugges- 
tions to those who have the affairs of the 
Dairy Association in charge as to the con- 
duct of those affairs, it would be exceed- 
ingly helpful. It is umpossible for the of- 
ticers of the Association to meet the wish- 
es of the members uniess they Kaow what 
those wishes are. and the only way to 
make them known is by giving expression 
to them. And the time to ‘lo this, so far 
as a meeting is concerned, is before the 
meeting and not after. It is very discour- 
aging to those wno have been asked by an 
organization to conduct its aftairs and 
who go ahead and do the vest they can, 
with scarcely a word of advice, sugges- 
tion, criticism or encouragement, to be 
told after the meeting ss over ‘You sbould 
hase done thus and so;”’ “I would have 
had things arranged differently,” “There 
is too much of a one-man-power about the 
thing,” and so on. It is true that with us 
all our hindsight is better than our fcre- 
sight; but, protiting by expecience and ob- 
servation, one should give those in cherge 
of the work the benefit of his ideas at a 
time when they can ve made use «1. Plans 
for the next Missouri Dairy Meeiing are 
now under cons‘deration. ‘These invelve 
far more thai the -tate 201 place of rseet- 
ing. Every daicyman who is }-ushing his 
business intelligently has thoughts as to 
how his business could be benefited by 
the State Dairy Association. He will, of 
course, as does every one, see things from 
his point of view, but if he and many oth- 
ers make their views known the officers of 
the Association will have something to 
guide them in the make-up of the program 
and general arrangements. 

THE COMING MEETING of the Mis- 
souri Dairy Association should be an 
epoch-marking one. It will be the first 
meeting of the second decade in the his- 
tory of the Association. It has been 
abundantly proven that Missouri has all 
the requisites for becoming a great dairy 
state, and it is only necessary that those 
interested shall go at thc matter with en- 
ergy to make it such in a short time. 
The times are most propitious for the 
work. We trust that the dairymen of 
Missouri—members of the Dairy Associa- 
tion and all others—will grasp the oppor- 
tunity and make the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Missouri Dairy Association 
a grand success, one which will redound 
not simply to their good as dairymen, but 
to the lasting benefit and honor of our 
great commonwealth. 


WANTS THE STANDARD RAISED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As the time 
of our next dairy meeting is approaching, 
and the place of meeting has been dis- 
cussed in the RURAL WORLD, I would 
like to say a word in regard to the scor- 
ing. It has been the custom heretofore to 
divide the premium fund among all scor- 
ing 9 and over. 

Now, why not raise the limit to 92, and 
divide the fund among all scoring 92 and 
over? 

That would be rewarding only those who 
make extras, and there would be more 
honor and a little more money for the 
winning competitors. 

I believe the butter makers and dairy- 
men all over the state will sanction this. 

We are all striving for a higher degree 
of excellence in butter making. The great- 
er the prize and higher the honor, the 
more skill will be used by competitors. 

I am a young dairyman, and would like 
to hear from others on this subject. 

Audrain Co., Mo. F. A. DANIELS. 


GEORGIA BUTTER AT PARIS. 





Georgia Butter from the La Grange 
creamery is on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in Paris. Last October at Grant- 
ville at the convention of the Georgia 
Dairymen’s Association, the La Grange 
creamery butter took the first prize for 
the state. Maj. Henry E. Alvord, Chief 
of the Dairy Division, Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, was at the 
convention and was so highly impressed 
with its quality that he arranged to have 
the butter of that creamery exhibited at 
Paris, says ‘“‘Hoard’s Dairyman.” 

This fact illustrates the importance 
of organization. Had not the few dairy- 
men of Georgia organized themselves 
into an association, and held a conven- 
tion at which was an exhibition of the 


butter of their state, it is not at all 
likely that Georgia butter would have had 
the distinction of being exhibited by 
the United States Government at Paris. 

it was in the early history of 
dairying in Wisconsin. The state won 


‘A Miss is As 
Good as a Mile.”’ 


If you are not entirely well, you are ill. 
ness does not mean death’s door. It is 
a sense of weariness, a “‘ tired feeling,”’ a 
life filled with nameless pains and suf fer- 
ing. In 90% of cases the blood is to blame. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Nature’s corrective 
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er Disappoints 





great renown at the Centennial in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, where it beat the world on 
cheese; at the International Dairy Fair 
in New York in 1878, where it took the 
grand sweepstakes prize over all the 
world in butter; at the Centennial Cotton 
Exposition in New Orleans in 1884, where 
it agein swept the board on cheese. 
triumphs came by virtue of the 
fact that Wisconsin had a strong State 
Dairy Association which had educated its 
cheese makers, its buttermakers, and its 
farmers into a knowledge of what dairy 
farming meant, what cheese meking 
meant, what butter making meant. 

All that time we were making lots of 
bad cheese and bad butter, and we haven't 
got through with that miserable job yet. 
But the men and women who won distinc- 
tion for themselves and their state, were 
members of the State Association. They 
had sand and sense enough to see that 
needed dairy education. The men 
and women who made bad cheese and 
butter then, as well as now, belong to the 
class who think they don't need dairy ed- 
ucation; who never, or rarely, attend the 
meeting of the State Association; who 
don’t believe in dairy conventions, dairy 
schools, or dairy papers, but who do be- 


these 


they 


lieve ever so much in their own poor 
butter and cheese and cows. 

Wisconsin dairymen congratulate the 
few brave souls in Georgia who have 


had faith in their state, and have organ- 
ized a State Association, built creamer- 


jes and have won well merited success 
at every step they have taken. There 
is a bright future ahead for intelligent 


pluck, in most everything, most every- 
where. 
THE PAN-AMERICAN DAIRY TESTS 





That Were to Have Been Made. 





Commenting on the Pan-American dairy 
tests that will not be made at Buffalo, N. 
Y., in 1901, the ‘Breeders’ Gazette”’ says: 
Inasmuch as the conditions for this test 
were carefully, honestly and fairly drawn, 
in the light of the most advanced dairy 
knowledge and practice, affording as thor- 
ough a test as possible in the limited time 
of fifteen days, the authorities of the Pan- 
American Exposition did not see their 
way clear to any modification of the rules, 
and hence abandon the proposed test be- 
cause the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club and 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation declined to enter under the condi- 
tions published. These three were the 
only breeds which competed in the Colum- 
bian Dairy Test. The Holstein-Friesian 
Association announced its acceptance of 
the conditions formulated for the Buffalo 
test and was preparing to enter the black- 
and-white cows. We are not apprized of 
the action of other cattle-breeders’ asso- 
ciations, but assume that the Ayrshire 
and Red Polled breeders also declined to 
enter the test. The Jersey breeders in- 
sisted on the adoption of the Columbian 
conditions under which the Jerseys won, 
as they did not care to hazard under dif- 
ferent conditions the fruits of that vic- 
tory. The Executive Committee of the 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association declared 
that it already had its hands full with the 
big fall shows and had not time to select 
the cows for the test, and pronounced the 
rules unsatisfactory. We have seen no 
statement of the reasons given by other 
associations for declining the gauge of 
battle. 

Meantime we presume that breeders of 
the “black-and-whites”’ are wondering if 
their competitors for public favor 
“choked” on the long lists of official tests 
of Holstein-Friesian cows published the 
past few years, just as the breeds absent 
from the Columbian test were alleged to 
have ‘‘choked on the Jersey apple’ when 
Jersey breeders intimated their intention 
of putting in that test only cows with 2 
lbs. a week records. Meantime also we 
presume that those representing the com- 
peting breeds in 1898 are wondering wheth- 
er Holstein-Friesian breeders will appre- 
ciate the fact that they sinned away 
their day of grace in declining to enter 
the Columbian test. 


DILUTION SEPARATOR HUMBUG. 


De Witt Goodrich, Butter Instructor for 
the Wisconsin Dairymen'’s Association, 
reports to Secretary Geo. W. Burchard in 
part as follows: 

“I was surprised to learn, during my 
recent travels, that in some sections of 
even this enlightened state (Wisconsin)the 
‘Aquatic separator’ or ‘Dulution separa- 
tor’ humbug is still being successfully 
worked to quite an extent. Particularly 
was this the case in sections where the 
gathered cream system of creameries pre- 
dominates. The class of farmers who 
most commonly fall prey to the agents 
of the water separator in these communi- 
ties, are the men with a few cows only 
who do not think it will pay to invest in 
one of the comparatively high priced cen- 
trifugal machines and who do not know 
how (or else do not care to go to the 
trouble) to find out just how much truth 
there is in the claims made by the agents 
of the ‘tin can’ separators. 

“The fact that the skim milk (which is 
diluted with an equal volume of water) 
looks very thin and blue, and, if allowed 
to set for some hours after skimming, 
will not show any more cream, is often 
a sufficient test to convince them of the 
great merit of the machine, and they 
are thus induced to pay about five prices 
for the tin can, when equally good, and 
often better, results might have been 
obtained by setting the milk in Cooley or 
shot gun cans in cold water.” 

After quoting at length from a number 
of experiment station reports and from 
the Iowa Dairy Commissioner's report, all 
of which have been referred to in this 
connection by the RURAL WORLD, Mr. 
Goodrich concludes as follows: 

“Any of the standard makes of centri- 
fugal separators will, if handled accord- 
ing to certain fundamental rules (as to 
speed, temperature of milk and rate of 
feed) skim to within .1 per cent fat in 
skim milk. 

“This difference in loss between prob- 
able average farm separator work (about 
-15 per cent) and average results with 
dilution separator (about .% per cent) 
amounts to .8 per cent or about one 
pound of butter to each 100 Ibs. of milk 
separated. 

“The loss of fat alone, in this system, 
should condemn it even when compared 
with ordinary gravity raising of cream. 
Other objections to the dilution process 
are the poor condition of skim milk for 
calf feeding, greater bulk to handle and 
thinness of cream as compared with cen- 
trifugal cream. 

“The only advantage of dilution in 
gravity cream raising is in case of milk 
from cows far advanced in lactation 
when milk is more viscous. Such milk 
is more perfectly creamed when diluted 


with 15 to % per cent of water. But 
this may be as effectively done in the 
common deep or shot gun cans as in an 
expensive patent affair.” 


OLEO MAKERS IN TROUBLE. 





For purely business reasons the oleo- 
margarine makers and dealers are very 
unhappy over the bill pending in Con- 
gress, levying a tax of 10 cents per pound 
on the output colored to imitate or re- 
semble butter. They point to the fact 
that already they pay special taxes to 
the government, and many of the states 
sell their goods from legibly marked 
tubs, and stamp each retail package with 
the word “oleomargarine.”’ They think 
this is sufficient. It is not. The manu- 
facturers and dealers knowingly refuse 
to go to the root of the matter. They 
may brand their packages, display flags, 
and tell the purchaser just what he is 
buying, but that doesn’t cover the case. 
They pose as ‘‘butter dealers’ and imi- 
tate butter. They claim oleomargarine 
is “‘just as good or better’’ than butter, 
but they are not willing to give it a dis- 
tinetive color, that he who gets a pat of 
it on his hotel, boarding house or res- 
taurant plate may know at a glance just 


what it is. If the hungry man likes 
vieomargarine, that is all right. He 
knows he is getting what he wants. But 


if he is old fashioned and peculiar enough 
to want good country butter, he should 
not have the manufactured article set 
before him. Let the oleomargarine tub 
stand on its own bottom.—Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Register. 


COST OF MAKING BUTTER. 


It Ranges in Creameries from One to 
Seven Cents. 


The cost of the manufacture of a pound 
of butter in the creamery is almost en- 
tirely governed by the quantity of milk 
handled. by that creamery, says ‘Wal- 
lace’s Farmer,” and a decrease in the 
cost, on account of the magnitude of the 
business, is followed by an increase of 
the price paid to farmers for butter fat. 
One creamery in one of the dairy counties 
in Iowa manufactured 400,000 of butter at 
a cost of 1 cent per pound; another 539,- 
000 pounds of butter at a cost of 1.2 cents. 

In the smaller creameries the cost is 
reported at from 5 to 7 cents per pound, 
the average being 3 cents. In cream- 
eries handling not more than 2,250,000 
pounds of milk the average cost is 2.42 
cents, and when _ 1,000,000 pounds are 
added the cost falls to 2.2 cents, while in 
creameries receiving more than 3,500,000 
pounds of milk the average cost is 1.79 
cents. 

Where a creamery is established every 
farmer who patronizes it or intends to 
patronize it should exert himself to the 
utmost to increase the supply of milk to 
the creamery. In so doing he will cheap- 
en the cost of manufacture and thus ad- 
vance the price of his own. cream. The 
attitude of a few leading farmers is fre- 
quently the life or death of a struggling 
creamery. If these men throw their ac- 
tive support to the creamery they can in- 
crease the supply of milk and thus en- 
able the creameryman to give an in- 
creased price. This increased price ren- 
ders it comparatively easy to secure still 
further patronage, and, in time an in- 
dustry profitable alike to the farmer and 
the creameryman will be built up; but if 
they withdraw their support and dis- 
courage their neighbors they decrease the 
amount of milk and decrease the price 
and frequently compel the creamery to 
close or become a mere skim station. 


PROFIT IN SMALL DAIRIES. 





Unless 1 possess ample facilities for do- 
ing justice to the herd, give me a small 
dairy in preference to a large one every 
time, says G. E. Newell. I can, or any- 
body can, make more money from five 
cows well kept than from ten animals 
given indifferent care. And with ten cows 
see how much more money you have got 
tied up; note the extra labor and capital 
involved in milking, feeding and shelter, 
and perhaps you have them overcrowding 
your pasturage area. No matter how 
many head of milch stock you own, see 
that they are proportioned to the pro- 
ductive, not acreage, size of your farm. 

If you have not been making dairying 
profitable in the past and wish to txpend 
an extra effort in making it so in the fu- 
ture, begin with a minimum number of 
cows and give them maximum care. In 
this principle lies much of the secret of 
dairy success, at ieast to those who apply 
it with vigor. Some of the most prosper- 
ous small dairymen that I know of are to- 
day keeping but five or six cows, and 
making the milk into butter at home. 

It is very easy in any community to 
create a private market for your butter, 
at a price above average market quota- 
tions, provided your product is strictly 
first-class, and can always be depended 
upon to be such. In the writer's experi- 
ence and opinion, nothing is more fasci- 
nating and at the same time profitable 
about mixed farming than dairying on a 
small scale. The subject when undertak- 
en should be given the most earnest 
thought and closest attention. Do not 
despise details, but make minute personal 
supervision in every department your 
prime object. Do not try to make good 
butter in the kitchen or pantry, but have 
a separate dairy room sacredly dedicated 
to the use of milk. Have a thermometer 
in that room, and see that the mercury 
never gets high. Do not set milk in pans 
if it can be avoided. That method is out 
of date, wasteful and yields an irregular 
quantity of butter. 

The Swedish method of creaming is far 
preferable and if the auxiliary treatment 
of milk and butter is carried out will 
give you most satisfactory results. Buy 
only the best and most soluble grade of 















Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and Pon ms jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absoiutely sure Wway—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
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be returned and money refunded, and the 





dairy salt obtainable. You will find the 
best an absolute necessity in making gilt- 
edged butter. Do not neglect parchment 
paper’ wrappers in supplying your butter 
to customers as a neat looking package is 
a@ part of butter quality and adds to its 
selling value as such. There is one thing 
that I wish te thoroughly impress on the 
minds of small dairymen and that is to 
learn to make five cows profitable before 
you have increased the number to ten. I 
know of a great many ten and fifteen- 
cow dairies that are not producing so 
much profit as some five-cow herds prop- 
erly managed. Feed a cow all that she 
will digest; see that her rations are 
kept properly balanced and if you make 
butter at home, you save what you would 
have to pay the manufacturers for mak- 
ing it for you, 





WE SHOULD EXPORT DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS. 





Writing of the American butter trade 
abroad, Prof. C. 8. Plumb of the Indiana 
Agricultural College says: 

“The United States ‘is 
agricultural country, and produces far 
more than home consumption demands. 
Large amounts of grain are shipped to 
Europe, especially wheat, while the In- 
dian corn export trade is materially in- 
creasing. In reality, however, it would 
be far better for our material prosperity, 
if our exportation of cereals could be de- 
creased and that of live stock and dairy 
products be increased. All persons fa- 
miliar with soil fertility and cropping, 
and their relationship to animal hus- 
bandry, will understand the advantage 
of such a decrease and increase. Our 
live stock trade abroad has grown to 
great dimensions, but our exports of but- 
ter and cheese have not grown in relative 
importance. In fact the exports of the 
latter are comparatively insignificant. It 
is, however, extremely desirable that our 
dairy export trade grow, because it means 
shipping a minimum fertility from our 
farms in the shape of butter, and not a 
serious amount in the cheese, and yet for 
which we should receive a satisfactory 
remuneration. This subject has received 
some considerable attention from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
during the past few years for which the 
country is indebted to the Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. Our 
people, however, have still much to learn 
of the demands of the European market. 
England and Scotland are our great buy- 
ers, and we should endeavor to supply 
their demands.”’ 


DAIRY DEVELOPMENT IN 
UNITED STATES. 


By Henry E. Alvord, Chief of Dairy Di- 
vision, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


primarily an 
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THE PRESENT FIELD.—No branch of 
agriculture in the United States has made 
greater progress than dairying during the 
nineteenth century. No other has received 
more direct benefit from the art of inven- 
tion, the teachings of modern science, and 
the intelligent practice of skilled oper- 
ators. Co-operative and commercial or- 
ganizations have been formed to conduct 
the business locally and to guard its gen- 
eral interests. State laws and appropria- 
tions of money have been made to foster 
and promote this industry. Dairying has 
become the specialty of districts of wide 
area in different parts of the country. It 
is now regarded as among the most pro- 
gressive and highly developed forms of 
farming in the United States. 

THE “DAIRY BELT.’""—The greater 
part of this country has been found so 
well adapted to dairying that its exten- 
sion has more than kept pace with the 
opening and settlement of new territory. 
A belief was long entertained that suc- 
cessful dairying in America must be re- 
stricted to narrow geographical limits, 
constituting a ‘dairy belt’’ lying between 
the fortieth and forty-fifth parallels of 
latitude and extending from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Missouri River; the true 
dairying districts were thought to be in 
separated sections, occupying not more 
than one-third of the area of this belt. 
These ideas have been exploded. It has 
been proved that good butter and cheese 
can be made, by proper management, in 
almost all parts of North America. Gen- 
erally speaking, good butter can be made 
wherever good beef can be produced. 
Advantages unquestionably exist in the 
climate, soil, water, and herbage of cer- 
tain sections, but these factors are largely 
under control, and what is lacking in 
natural conditions can be supplied by 
tact and skill. So that, while dairying is 
intensified, and constitutes the leading ag- 
ricultural interest over large areas where 
the natural advantages are greatest, the 
industry is found well established in spots 
in almost all parts of the country and de- 
veloping in unexpected places and under 
what might be considered as very un- 
favorable conditions. 

DAIRY PROGRESS.—Dairying was 
practiced in this country in colonial times, 


RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 





cures. 


improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
wystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
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vigor which makes 
life worth . 
living. 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 
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drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
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® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
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Don’t delay sending. 
The Modern Rermedy Co., Kewanese, Ill. 








among the early exports from the settle- 
ments along the Atlantic coast; but this 
production was only a feature of general 
and pioneer farming. Dairying as a spe- 
cialty did not appear in the United 
States to any extent until well along in 
the nineteenth century. The dairy history 
of the country is therefore identical with 
its progress in the present century. This 
progress has been truly remarkable. The 
| wide territorial extension; the immense 
investment in lands, buildings, animals, 
and equipment; the great improvement in 
dairy cattle; the acquisition and diffusion 
of knowledge as to economy of produc- 
tion; the revolution in methods and sys- 
tems of manufacture; the general ad- 
vance in quality of products; the won- 
derful increase in quantity; the industrial 
and commercial importance of dairying, 
all constitute a prominent feature in the 
material progress of the nation. 





PROF. HAECKER MAKES A CORREC- 
TION. 





Professor Haecker of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station makes the following 
statement in ‘“‘Hoard’s Dairyman’”: 

“A correspondent to the RURAL 
WORLD calls attention to an error in 
Bulletin 67, Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, on page 440. The amount of milk 
yielded by each, in group of cows spare 
and angular, is given correctly; but in 
adding the amount of milk given by the 
group I wrote in the original manuscript 
40.322 whereas it should have been 50.322, 
which divided by 6, gives the average 
yield of milk of the group 8,387 pounds 
instead of 6,720 as printed in the 
bulletin. This increases the amount to be 
credited for skim milk so that the net re- 
turn from the group is $40.31 instead of 
$38.11. 

“In the light of recent events I consider 
myself exceedingly fortunate in that the 
error failed to give the dairy type cow 
her just deserts; had it been otherwise it 
would doubtless have been charged that 
it was ‘left in such shape as to be ac- 
tually misleading to the average reader.’ 

“I appreciate honorable and manly crit- 
icism and wish to thus publicly express 
my thanks to Mr. H. N. Holdeman, of 
Kansas, for calling attention to an error 
which had escaped my notice and for 
which I am entirely to blame—I can't 
even unload it onto the printer or proof 
reader.”’ 


LOSSES IN PRIVATE 
Many dairymen are not 
the loss there is in _ butter fat 
on all farms where cream is 
raised by setting in ice water, cold wa- 
ter or cold air varying with the season. 
This loss is likely to be very large in sum- 
mer and less in winter. This loss, carried 
on year in and year out, amounts to a 
large sum when a whole herd is taken into 
account. The Kansas experiment station 
has been endeavoring, by a three days’ 
test of a private dairy, to determine how 
much this loss is. They find that the skim 
milk contains from .3 to .7 of one per cent 
of butter fat, or an average of .44 of 1 per 
cent, while the butter milk tested 1.1 per 
cent of butter fat. The herd of five cows 
tested showed a loss of 129 pounds of but- 
ter per year lost in the skim milk and 31 
pounds lost in the butter milk, a total loss 
of 160 pounds, or 32 pounds per cow. This, 
at 20 cents per pound, the price received 
from private customers, means a loss of 
$6.40 per cow per annum. The farmer with 
twenty cows would at this rate save $128 
per year by using a farm separator, and 
we believe this estimate is not far from 
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It affords us pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the above cut of 
The Only Plow Factory that sells all its 
goods without any agents or middlemen. 

The entire product of this factory is 
Placed direct with the farmer for cash, 
cutting off from one-half to one-third of 
the retail price on implements. 

As the cut shows, it occupies an entire 
block, 480 feet long, and is run from one 
year’s end to the other, turning out as 
fine a line of Sulky, Gang and Walking 
Plows, Disc Harrows, and Lever Harrows 
and other goods as there is on the mar- 
ket. They are also the exclusive manu- 
facturers of the Celebrated Disc Harrow 
and Drill throwing the dirt all one way. 
The only machine of the kind made. Ey- 
ery article is sold under the unrestricted 
guarantee to please the customer or it can 








company is strong enough financially to 








FARMER. 


make good every promise which it makes. 
The capital stock is $200,000, all paid up, 
and it has not a dollar of indebtedness. 
They pay cash for everything they buy, 
and sell for cash. 








PAIR OF WINNERS! 


Rochester, Ii. April 
23, 1900.—My Piasa Bird 
Gang received. finished 
plowing 80 acres 





| $44.00 Complete, 
c 







day, and can say for lightness of draft and good work it ca: not. be 
yours J. N. HARVEY. 
we bave 


yester. 
in beat. Truly 
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ar subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the ice-a-Weekk issue of the 
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Farmer, 
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riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLu- 
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Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Oopies Free. 
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LE €O., 
128 Central St. 
Write now. ‘BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


arta AND STOCKMEN 


alize more and more year millions 
of dollars lost by the shrinking of MILK 

FLESH in their cattle by the torment of flies. New 
merous preventives have been tested and adver- 
tised. us far, nothing has been discovered to 
compare with the original “Shee-Fly,’’ which has 
been used by the same dairymen since 1885, Experi- 
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ment stations publishing one quart of it, protected 
fifty cows two days; thousands write onal 
Pinas two qts. milk at cost of half-cent. 
ly” can be obtained in most every county in the 
Union, or by sending 25¢ to the Shoo-Fly Mte. Co., 
1005 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. They will 
refund money if cows are not protected. Get the 
genuine. Beware of imitations. 





BLOATING ON PASTURE.—Tapping— 
sticking—is not of the intelligence of to- 
day. A piece of the best stiff rubber gar- 
den hose will relieve all forms of flatus; 
should be six feet long. Push the end 
down the throat gently, and remove it so 
as to clean out the pipe, as it clogs with 
the undigested food, and is thus useless. 
Cows should not be allowed a full run in 
lucerne, or any other clover, especially in 
the early morning. There is always much 
danger of bloating, and the food is wast- 
ed 40 per cent.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





In addition to the large line of Imple- 
ments which they manufacture them- 
selves, they also contract for Buggies, 
Harness, Sewing Machines, Steel Ranges 
and 1,000 other Specialties made by other 
Factories. Buying as they do in large 
quantities, having them made up during 
the winter when the factories are gener- 
ally not very busy, and paying cash for 
same, they are able to sell goods at figures 
that are sometimes astonishing. We do 
not hestiate to guarantee that every cus- 
tomer of this firm will be perfectly satis- 
fied, and as the Only Plow Factory doing 
business in this way, we consider it a 
duty due to our subscribers to call their 
attention to it. 


COW-MILKING MACHINE.—The “‘Sci- 
entific American” reports that M. J. Cush- 
man, Waterloo, Iowa, has devised and 
put in successful practical use a milking- 
machine in which suction and traction are 
applied to the animal’s teats, and in which 
the vacuum in the teat-cups is made al- 
ternately to increase and decrease, thus 
closely imitating the action of a calf’s 
mouth, without injury to the teats or an- 
noyance to the animal, so that a larger 
yield of milk is obtained. 


THE LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM 
SALE.—It may pay you well to be present 
at the sixteenth annual fall sale at Lime- | 
stone Valley Farm Sept. 4. See advertise- 





ment on fifth page. 
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WELL DRILLING 


KELLY & TANEYHILL, Waterloo, low2. 


ESTABLISH A 

HOME OF 

YOUR OWN 

Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 

monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm ‘ands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in a ae for a 
year's subscription to Corn Bstt, 
aeg Adams St., Chicago. 
























BUTTER, EGGS, WwooL 


and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on ©” 
signment. Hudsen Bros. Com. > 
212 N. 2nd 8t., St. Louis 


Refer to any Banker or Rural World. 
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Horticulture. 


THE FLOWER PARADE at the Illinois 
Fair, which was such an attractive 
of last year’s fair, will be given 
this year by the Springfield Carnival Asso- 
pe aq put on a much grander seale, and 

iJ] be one of the most beauciful sights of 
< week’s attractions. This will take 
ace on Friday, Sept. 28. 


State 
feature 


ciati 


piace 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

THE REBEL APPLE.—A friend sends 
, specimen of this variety, a very 
handsome, large, red-striped apple, re- 
sembling the Summer Queen of the East. 
But this apple was sent me years ago 
with the above name. It gets quite large 
t times. The specimen before me meas- 
14 inches one way and 10% the other, 
ind is as perfect apple as can be. It is 
not extra for eating fresh; but for cook- 
, The tree is a reguiar 


me 


ures 


ing is firstrate. 
yearer. 

u MMER PRUNING OF PEARS.—The 
fast-growing Garber and Keiffer pears, if 
left to take their natural course, are apt 
drooping when they come into bear- 
Cutting the past year’s growth half 
back will help make the tree more 
sturdy, but still be liable to have its limbs 
bent when full of fruit. I have often 
thought of pinching the tips of the shoots 
back in mid-summer, thereby checking 
the growth for a time and developing the 
branch and perhaps cause the fruit buds 
to form earlier. The neglect of some- 
thing of this sort has made my Keiffer 
and Garber trees look more like weeping 
trees with their load of fruit, even after 
severe thinning out. 

A few years ago I saw in Loulsiana 
near the Gulf of Mexico, Keiffers that 
had made shoots eight and ten feet the 
year before. I told the owner if he did not 
cut them back the limbs would be bent to 
the ground when bearing. Whether the 
advice was heeded or not I cannot tell. 
Quite a number of young Keiffers on my 
grounds will be pinched soon, unless a 
“hitch” of rheumatism I now have in my 
hip prevents me from attending to it. 

The weather the past week has been so 
hot and it is getting so dry that it takes 
the spirit out of one and lessens the in- 
clination to go farther south; although 
such grapes as were sent me recently from 
Arkansas are a temptation. 

THE BURBANK PLUM.—My little tree 
that bore the only clean and perfect fruit 
in the plum line this year, stood near a 
path where strangers passed often. Of 
course the temptation was great to take 
just one. I took two of the last off while 
yet perfectly hard; one I sent to the RU- 
RAL WORLD, the other lay on my table 
for fully a week. It became soft, a little 
shriveled in the skin, but melting, and ex- 
cellent eating. This shows that when not 
infested with insects or disease that this 
variety will be an excellent shipping plum. 

PEAR BLIGHT.—Keep a sharp lovk-cut 
on this, as it will show itself soon after 
cutting off the dead limbs. I have a no- 
tion that the severe cold of winter before 
last has something to do with the excess 
of this disease the present season. 

A few days ago I was thinning a branch 
of a Garber; it was as thick as my wrist, 
though bearing no more than it should 
have sustained, and it snapped off like a 
pipe-stem. On examining the wood, I 
found it half rotten; although externally 
it looked all right and was well set with 
fruit. We knew that trees will live some- 
times when the inside is dead or decaying. 
Some of my old peach trees are internally 
decayed, while outside they are green and 
bearing very fine fruit. Some limbs that 
are broken, and just hanging by a little 
wood and bark, may mature the fruit on 
them yet. 

FINE GRAPES.—Last spring I pur- 
chased some Campbell's Early grape vines 
from Joseph Bachman, Altus, Arkansas; 
having failed to multiply mine as desired, 
I got 50 two-year-old vines of this variety 
for my own planting. Better vines I nev- 
er handled. It satisfied me that Mr. Bach- 
man knows how to grow vines, and now I 
also know that he cam grow grapes. A 
box containing four little baskets of four 
varieties was recently received from him. 
Such grapes areseldom seen—Green Moun- 
tain, a delicious, early, white grape; Bril- 
liant (one of Burr’s seedlings, I think), a 
red grape that has the right name, good- 
sized bunches, berry large and quality up 
to concert pitch; Delawares such as I 
never grew in size of bunch and berry, 
quality needs no comment as this grape 
is known to be the best; and last but not 
least the Campbell's Early. Here we 
have a grape that can be grown in Ar- 
kansas to beat any early grape we have, 
and with it can supply the market a 
month before the Ohio and New York 
grapes can come into Missouri by the car 
load. 

[ have the Campbell’s Early in fruit. It 
is earlier than Moore’s Early; although 
not ripe, it is fully colored. The hunches 
are twice as large as the Moore's Early; 
the berry as large and of better quality. 

When notifying me of the sending of the 
grapes, Mr. Bachman said on his card: “I 
‘u-day express you grapes—Green Mount- 
ain, Delaware, Brilliant and Campbell's 
Early, The latter bunches weigh 1% and 
2 Ibs. each; berries are almost as large as 
Black Hamburg. These would no doubt 
have astonished the originator, the late 
Geo. W. Campbell, whose name will be 
reverenced in ages to come for this great 
achievement.” If I were not so old I 
would be tempted to go down to where 
Mr. Bachman lives to grow grapes. 

STRAWBERRY SETS.—The following 
was sent me from Hood River Glacier: “‘C. 
D. More, of White Salmon, Oregon, has 
discovered a plan to get early strawberry 
Sets. He takes the first runners that start 
‘rom"new plants and sets them in the 
Sround, the same as grape cuttings. In 
three weeks, if well cared for, they make 
800d plants and are ready to set out. July 
5 he began setting out 26,500 plants secured 
in this way.” 

This is not entirely new to me, as I have 
frequently set out the very first runners 
made. Once I grew a splendid crop of 
Bubachs on grandchildren plants; re- 
futing the idea that the late runners 
don’t bear. Nor do I advocate keeping off 
‘he first runners from newly set plants, 
‘s some say, to let the plant get well es- 
tablished, 

GROWING JAPAN PLUMS.—One 
Writes thus: “Judge Miller, knowing your 
“Xperience in fruit raising, I would like to 
7 if it will pay to grow the Japan 
wall in large quantities for market. 
ould the variety that ripens in Septem- 
ver be the most profitable? Would the 
‘res have to be sprayed to do well? Does 
‘ne cureulio bother them?’’ 

: [ have my doubts about the profit in 
planting plum trees, unless you carry on 
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ing. 
way 
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GROUP OF PEACH PACKERS. SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


By Courtesy of Missouri Pacific Railroad. 





an incessant warfare against the curcullo, 
and spray to prevent rot. The late varie- 
ties, such as the Damson and Golden 
Beauty, are less injured by the curculio 
than the earlier ones. The Golden Beauty 
is only disfigured by the marks of the 
curculio and gouger on the outside, but 
has no worms in the plum. My plum trees 
of at least 30 in number, native and for- 
eign, from 5 to 20 years old, have never 
cleared me $5 in money. 
Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 





FRUIT NOTES FROM CRAWFORD CoO., 
M 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a former 
letter I spoke of the adaptation of our 
section for fruit growing. This season 
has fully confirmed all statements then 
made, as we have had a fine yield of 
strawberries. Our growers are shipping 
to St. Louis and Chicago and are doing 
well. Our blackberry crop was iarge, and 
when we consider that there is hardly a 
cultivated bush in the county, one muy 
imagine what it would have been with 
improved varieties, under proper culture. 
Wild dewberries were also a profuse crop. 

As an experiment I shipped both straw- 
berries and blackberries to northern lowa 
by single crate. I had my doubts about 
being able to do this, as it would take two 
days to get them through, but by special 
care in packing I got them through in 
good shape. If by any means we could 
reduce the time to one day, that section 
would be a fine market for all our berry 
product. We hope to be able tu reduce the 
time for next year’s shipments. 

The little orchard I planted last year 
has done well, especially the peaches, pears 
and plums. Some of these have made a 
growth of five feet in length. This spring 
I tried my hand at raspberries and black- 
berries. If any one has a doubt about 
this section being a fruit ‘‘diggin’,”’ let 
him come and see my Cumberlands, Lou- 
dons, Millers and others. They have just 
taken the field, while the Early King, 
Eldorado and Rathbun and other black- 
berries have simply “spread” themselves. 
The season’s growth of apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries, etc., is surprising, 
and removes all question as to the adapt- 
ability of this soil and climate to the pro- 
duction of fruit. But didn’t it take work: 
The man who proposes to raise fruit while 
lounging in his big chair would soon learn 
a “few things.”’ 

Judging from the tons of fox-tail, crab 
grass, etc., that I have killed, I should say 
had my ground been in timothy or clover 
it would have yielded at least four tons 
to the acre. It has been a constant fight 
with plow and hoe, and we are not 
through yet. The weeds and grasses seem 
to have taken a fancy to my orchard, and 
grow with a persistence worthy of a bet- 
ter class of goods. 

But amidst one’s rejoicing over the suc- 
cess of his labor in the growth of his 
Planting come other troubles besides 
weeds, ticks and snakes, which are get- 
atable. In May a small, green-bodied, 
black-headed little caterpillar-like imp 
took possession of our orchards. He work- 
ed on the terminal bud, eating out the 
heart; then folded the leaf about him and 
proceeded to spin his cabin. Many let 
him work, but I couldn't stand it. I found 
him on all trees and bushes, though the 
apple seemed to be his special field. My 
trees being small, I took the little pest in 
hand, went over all trees with my fingers 
and slaughtered thousands, working at it 
as long as I could find one of the little, 
squirming, wriggling imps. It took time, 
but it paid in growth of trees. But now 
comes a worse trouble—the peach borer. 
Can some of your readers tell how to 
fight, kill and everlastingly exterminate 
the “varmints?” Has any one tried a to- 
bacco decoction? How would soft soap, 
lime and tobacco liquid suit them? How 
should the mixture be prepared? Would 
the lime destroy the tobacco? I wish some 
one would tell the best method to control 
this, the worst of all pests. Oo. L. G. 

Crawford Co., Mo. 








AMERICAN GINSENG. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In the forest 
when the ginseng plant is old enough to 


produce fruit it is rather conspicuous and 
easily recognized, but when only two or 


three years old is not specially prominent. , 
In this section of the United States the , 
seedlings make their appearance about , 
May 1, sometimes two weeks earlier. They 

Tesemble newly sprouted beans until they : 
straighten up. The first season’s growth 
is very small and two inches is about the 
average height attained. The bud forms 
this season for next season’s growth. The 
second season the stem forks, sending out 
two prongs bearing three leaves each. 
Where the stalk breaks off each year it 
leaves a scar on the neck. The third year 
the plant will produce from 9 to 15 leaves, 
and sometimes attains a height of eight 
inches. In succeeding years the plant will 
produce four and sometimes fi-e prongs, 
each bearing three, five or seven leaves, 
palmately arranged, two of them an inch 
or two long, the others three or four inch- 
es long, egg-shaped in outline, with the 
broad end away from the plant, the leaf 
is saw-toothed and abruptly pointed. The 
height generally attained is about 20, 
sometimes 30 inches. At the point where 
the prongs meet the stem continues into a 
flower stalk two to five inches long, bear- 











ing in late June or early July an umbel of 


yellowish green flowers. These are soon 
followed by the fruit, which remains green 
until mature, when they turn red, becom- 
ing a deep scarlet when ripe. Eight-year- 
old plants will, on an average, have about 
100 berries averaging two seeds to the 
berry. I have some plants that have 20 
to 350 seeds this year. The berries have 
the same taste as the root, are edible and 
have one to five seeds in a berry. 

The root is spindle-shaped at first, but 
after two or three years’ growth it begins 
to send out little roots in all directions as 
feeders. In size the roots may vary a 
great deal at same age, depending on soil 
and other conditions. Usually they will 
be from one-eighth of an inch at one year 
old to one inch or more at five or six years 
old. They are yellow in color. 

September or October is the time to dig 
the roots, as a given number of pounds of 
green roots will dry more pounds at that 
time, for they have their growth and will 
not shrink so much as at any other time. 

THE DEMAND.—I have considerable 
correspondence from American consuls in 
China in regard to the demand, use, price, 
etc. I also have the consular reports from 
China. I quote first from the consular re- 
ports on ginseng from United States con- 
sul at Amboy, China, July 29, 1897. He 
says: “TI do not exaggerate when I say 
that $20,000,000 worth of ginseng can be 
marketed each year at the present or even 
greater prices.” The price is about $25 
per pound on an average. In a letter to 
me from United States Consul Rouseville 
Wildman he says: “The market for a 
good article is practically unlimited, as 
there are 400,000,000 Chinese who all use it 
to a greater or less extent, according to 
their ability. The Manchurian or Imperial 
Ginseng is beyond the reach of the major- 
ity, bringing $60 to $100 per ounce. Suffi- 
cient to say that the demand is so great 
that it can not be supplied for years to 
come, the old supply is almost entirely 
gone, and what there is will be used to 
start nurseries, causing a great shortage 
in the supply. 

THE PROFITS.—This plant, unlike any 
other that I know of, will only thrive and 
do well in the shade. Then again it is of 
a nature to resist severe cold, as shown 
by the fact that it grows in Canada. It is 
the most valuable plant in existence as a 
crop on account of the large demand for 
it. 

Ginseng multiplies very rapidly after it 
commences to bear seed. A very small 
piece of ground will produce several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth annually. It is a sure 
crop, because the conditions which it re- 
quires, to get the largest growth, can be 
found or supplied anywhere in the United 
States. One acre is a small piece of 
ground, but if planted in ginseng it will 
produce a large fortune in five or six 
years. One acre will grow 510,800 roots to 
a marketable size planted 3x3 inches, leav- 
ing a walk of five feet all around the acre, 
making the beds five feet wide by 200 feet 
long, leaving 16 inches between each bed 
for a walk. 

These roots at six years old will be 
worth @0c to 75c each at the present prices; 
take them at 60c each and one would get 
from one acre in six years $306,480, or over 
$50,000 per year. It is a sure crop, for if 
the season is dry one can water the 
plants; the area is so small that one can 
easily supply all the required soil, moist- 
ure and shade. After the plants are once 
in the ground, the shade made and fence 
up, one will not have over two or three 
weeks’ work each year to give it all the 
necessary attention, or say in six years 
put in six months’ time on the acre, which 
is ample time in which to do everything 
from start to finish. 

There is scarcely any one that can not 
give 25x50 feet to the use of ginseng, which 
is about one-thirty-sixth of an acre, and 
this amount of ground properly planted 
and cared for will in six years produce 
$10,000 worth of roots, or more than $1,500 
per year. All farmers have ground which 
will be found especially adapted for gin- 
seng, and as the shading, planting and 
mulching is all done in late fall or early 
spring, it in no way interrupts the other 
farm work. There is practically nothing 
to do through the growing season, as the 
shade prevents the weeds from growing, 
and keeps the ground from becoming dry 
and hard, also the mulch of leaves or 
straw helps to keep the ground loose. 
About all there is to do is just to let it 
grow, harvest the crop and plant it, or sell 

Of course there are a great many that 
will go into the ginseng business with vis- 
fons of wealth before them, but will fail; 
people fail in all kinds of business. Take 
orcharding for example; many people have 
spent hundreds of dollars in planting out 
an orchard, but have become discouraged 
and let it die or be destroyed for want of 
proper care and attention. So they will in 
all other matters; they lack thorough at- 
tention to the details and are not attentive 
to the wants of the business at the right 
time. If you belong to this class don’t go 
into this business, or any other for that 
matter, for you are doomed to fail. 

The ginseng business offers the surest 
and easiest way in which to make a com- 
fortable living. It is an article of export 
and is not affected by any kind of legisla- 
tion in our country, 1s not affected by any 
kind’ of a trust and does not require any- 
thing that the trusts handle in its produc- 
tion. It does not matter if our govern- 
ment should continue the gold standard or 


| adopt a bimetatiic basis. Ginseng is strict- 
jly an article of export and is paid for in 


gold, 

It is easily handled, no matter how far a 
man may live from the railroad; if he has 
a load of ginseng it is a.very easy matter 
to haul it to his nearest shipping point, 
and a wagon load of ginseng ought to sat- 
isfy any ordinary man, unless he is of the 
“hog” variety. An ordinary two-horse 
load of ginseng would be worth as much 
as the hay raised on 1,500 acres of 
land, one ton to the acre, or 131 fat corn- 
fed steers, weighing 1,600 pounds each, at 
6c per pound, or two train loads of wheat, 
20 cars each, 500 bushels to the car, at 60 
cents per bushel, or 330 acres of corn, rais- 
ing 75 bushels per acre, at 50c per bushel. 
Now this load of ginseng can be raised on 
one-half of an acre, or a plot of ground 40 

feet. The farmers and every one can 
in ginseng find a pleasant and profitable 
business. W. E. BOYCE, 

Houston, Mo. 


HOW TO DETECT PEACH YELLOW. 


A correspondent asks Prof. L. R. Taft 
in the “Michigan Farmer’: What are 
the symptoms of “yellows” in peach 
trees? 

While the exact nature of the disease 
known as “peach yellows’ is not under- 
stood, it is certainly contagious, and it is 
fatal to all trees attacked by it. 

It is most readily detected in bearing 
trees by the premature ripening of the 
fruit, the difference varying from a few 
days to several weeks. Occasionally only 
a few fruits may be affected, but in severe 
cases all of them show this characteristic. 
In addition to the premature ripening, the 
flesh shows red streaks running from the 
skin to the pit, and the skin is more or 
less covered with red dots. 

Especially in the case of red-cheeked 
varieties, the skin becomes highly col- 
ored, and the flesh about the pit is also 
marked with dark red. The flesh also has 
a bitter taste, similar to that of a peach 
pit. 

When trees are not in bearing the first 
indication of the presence of yellows is 
the development, in the fail, of leaf and 
flower buds that should remain dormant 
until spring. The leaves thus formed re- 
main upon the trees until mid-winter, The 
following summer short, wiry growths 
will appear upon the branches, especially 
near the crotches, and the leaves that 
they bear will be small and narrow. These 
tufted growths will increase and the tree 
will gradually die, the time that elapses 
between the first attack and the death of 
the tree varying from two to four years. 

If nothing is done to check the spread of 
the disease, an entire orchard may be 
swept away within five or six years. When 
a tree is attacked by the disease there is 
no remedy known, but if it is promptly 
dug out and burned the spread will be 
prevented. In counties where the disease 
is prevalent its ravages are reduced to 
less than one tree in one thousand by this 
practice, while, if they are left to infect 
the surrounding trees, entire orchards are 
soon swept away. 

Although, at best, merely a preventive, 
many growers consider that the epraying 
of the trees with fungicides will aid in 
controlling the disease, and, as the same 
remedies are also effective against leaf- 
curl, rot and leaf-blight, their use should 
not be neglected. 

As the spread of the disease depends 
upon the promptness with which infected 
trees are removed, every peach grower 
should inform himself regarding the ap- 
pearance of the disease at its different 
stages and then promptly destroy all trees 
showing the characteristic symptoms. 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 





An important measure, commonly 
known as the Lacey Act, passed by Con- 
gress last May, gives the Department of 
Agriculture jurisdiction over matters re- 
lating to the preservation and importation 
of birds. The duties thus created have 
been assigned by the Secretary to the 
Biological Survey. Under this law persons 
desiring to import wild animals or birds 
from abroad must first obtain a special 
permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
State laws are supplemented by a provis- 
fon prohibiting the shipment from one 
State to another of birds killed in violation 
of local laws, which will undoubtedly do 
much to aid the preservation of native 
birds by encouraging a stricter enforce- 
ment of local regulations, and thus dimin- 
ish the excessive slaughter of quail, 
grouse, prairie chickens, ducks, and other 


Farmers and land owners are directly 
interested in the enforcement of bird- 
protective measures. Too often they fail 
to realize that game birds, like song birds, 
are useful insect and weed destroyers, and 
that in this and other ways have a money 
value apart from that brought in the mar- 
ket. Those who by careful protection pre- 
serve a few coveys of quail or other game 
birds on their lands wil! receive a return 
through increased crops resulting from a 
decrease in insect pests, and in some in- 
stances can derive additional profit by let- 
ting the privilege of shooting during the 
open season, for which sportsmen are oft- 
en willing to pay if lands have been prop- 
erly prot 


with their local 
hich they 


associations. Circular 28 of the 

aloe oom gives 2 list of the State 

and associations concerned with 

the Protection of game, and Circular 29 

the full text of the Lac:y Act, with regu- 

lations for the protecti:: and im fon 

of birds. These circulars may be upon 

application to the Chiet of the Biological 
Survey.—Crop Reporter. 





KANSAS HORTICULTURISTS. 


The Douglas County, Kansas, Horticul- 
tural Society met recently at the Highland 
Fruit Farm, the home of the RURAL 
WORLD'S correspondent, B. F. Smith, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Mr. Smith, by way of reminiscence, 
said that twelve years ago the society held 
its meeting for the first time at his place 
Then the trees were small and scarcely 
made sufficient shade, now the trees had 
grown to a large size, furnishing ample 
shade for all. At that meeting in 1888 
there were in all about 200 persons. The 
Haskell band was there as an attraction, 
and in addition to the picnic dinner, ice 
cream was furnished by Mr. Smith to the 
whole crowd. But the main object of this 
reminiscence was to call attention to the 
great loss the society had sustained by 
the removal, by death, of many of its, 
leading members and workers. Among 
those who were prominent in the society 
at that time and who, one by one, had 
fallen out of the ranks since, he men- 
tioned Gov. Robinson, Judge Emery, 
Judge Thacher, Dr. Wm. Evatt, Joseph 
Savage, E. A. Colman, Prof. J. H. Car- 
ruth, Thomas M. Pierson, James Kane, N. 
L. Wood and G. Y. Johnson. 

THE PEACH was one of the topics for 
this meeting. B. F. Smith said: Of the 
long list of peaches cataloged, he prefers 
the following varieties: Early Rivers, 
Troth's Early Red, Old Mixon Free, 
Stump the World and Beer's Smock. A 
lengthy discussion here followed in which 
many of the members took part. Some ob- 
jected to this fruit because it bore about 
one crop in three years. Others contend- 
ed that it paid in the long run to grow 
peaches. The trees grow rapidly, and 
come into bearing young, and the fruit is 
of the choicest sort. A. H. Griesa thought 
it would average five crops in ten years. 
He referred to the orchard of Peter Voor- 
hes, which has over 100 varieties. For his 
income he relies mainly upon his peach 
crop, which does not often go back on 
him. 

Prof. Olin wanted to know when and 
how to prune peach trees. It was gener- 
ally admitted that they should be cut 
back every season to keep them in proper 
form, and should be pruned enough to let 
in the sunlight. 

D. G. Watt referred to a large grower 
in Michigan who cut back his trees as a 
means of thinning the fruit in order to im- 
prove its size and quality. He thought the 
proper time to prune is when the tree is 
at rest. 

Wm. Brown prefers the Rivers for early 
and the Elberta for late. He cut back his 
trees last fall about one-third of the 
growth, and is well pleased with the re- 
sult. It was the consensus of opinion that 
the apricot should be discarded. Its de- 
struction is almost certain by the late 
spring frosts and the curcullo, 

GRAPE ROT.—N. P. Deming wanted to 
know if the grape rot, present in some 
vineyards here, was general through the 
county. Those present who had vineyards 
reported the presence of the rot. D. G. 
Watt had sprayed twice with the Bor- 
deaux mixture, but as yet could not dis- 
cover any benefit from it, although it is 
the great remedy used in France. The 
frequent rains and heavy dews may su- 
perinduce the rot. In that case the rem- 
edy would be a change in the weather. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY BENE- 
FITS.—Mrs. Osgood Colman read a well 
written paper on “Is the Horticultural 
Society Beneficial to the Community?” 
Only a short synopsis can here be given. 
Some twenty-five years ago she first be- 
came acquainted with this society; found 
it composed of very intelligent and social 
people. She was always glad to attend 
the meetings and was very much pleased 
when her husband told her he had joined 
the society. Each individual gets the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the whole so- 
ciety. In this way many mistakes are 
corrected. 

Fruit growing has a good moral effect 
upon the family. It is a pleasant ovcupa- 
tion in which the whole family can be en- 
gaged. If our boys have all the fruit they 
want, they will not be likely to take to 
strong drink. Almost any boy would pre- 
fer a nice bunch of grapes or a good ripe 
peach to a glass of whiskey, and a good 
juicy Jonathan apple is much better for 
him than a drink of hard cider. Buys 
should be encouraged to become amateur 
horticulturists, and to cultivate patches 
of their own planting. 

And the girls should have the same priv- 
flege. It is a good way to get pin money. 
Mrs. Colman referred to Mrs. Wetherel's 
story for girls, entitled ‘‘Queechy,” as an 
example of what a girl can do in growing 
fruits and vegetables. Our boys and girls 
should learn more from the book of na- 
ture. She here drew a pen picture of the 
difference between the fruit taken to mar- 
ket by a novice and that by an up-to-date 
horticulturist. The Horticultural Suciety 
brings the people in closer touch with the 
University, as many of the professors be- 
come personally interested in its work. 
The money paid out to our boys and girls 
as berry pickers is an important means of 
providing good clothing and other com- 
forts for the families of our laboring peo- 
ple. A feeling of good will has pervaded 
the society through all these years, and 
the bonds of friendship have grown 
stronger. 


MISSOURI APPLES. 


L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society, issued a report 
Aug. 10 on the condition of the apple crop. 
Figures are given showing the condition 
of orchards, crop prospects and proportion 
of merchantable apples in 84 counties. 
The secretary says: 

“Rains have been abundant in most lo- 
calities and the apples have made a fine 
growth, many apples being as large now 
as they were at gathering time last year. 
Generally speaking the fruit is in good 
condition; must better than usual. The 
crop of the state will average about one- 
half, and that will mean a good many ap- 
ples. Orchards have been injured in some 
localities by canker worms, by grasshop- 
pers, by drouth or from the effects of the 
cold February of 189. We can safely 
count on only one-half of the crop to be 
merchantable apples, and hence we may 
expect fair prices for them,” 


WINTER WHEAT 


We have grown the hardiest and most reliable 
kind here in the severe climate of Minnesota for 
years already, It maintained the whole. ground 
and made & Leavy when all other Varieties 
winter killed entirely this last unfavora blewinter 
and spriog. Be on the safe side and sow only 
our No Permanent 
Pastures and Meadews can be best obtained 
with our Clover Grass Mixtures. If sown early 
this fall the grasses will be well rooted before win- 
ter sets in and a Pasture or w ca 
be relied on for next year already. Write us for 
prices on Wheat, Rye and GRASS SEEDS. 

FARMER SEED CO., Faribault, Minn. 




















glee THE NEW UNIVERSAL BALER 


For Barn or Field. 
The most rapid pressin use. High bale chamber. 
Will telescope for the rvad. je manufacture 
he Lasgo and Most Perfect Line of Baling 
lor Horse or Steam Power,in America. 
eigectens and in use throughout the World. 
ly warranted. Agencies in your State. 
Also, a Large Line of Farm Machinery. 
WEB™ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS. 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayion ST.. AND THE River, Cnicaco 





WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main ano Manxer Srs., Sr. Louis. 





fully recleaned, price $1.3 


er bushel, b: 
Address, J. R. RATEKI 


SEED WHEAT 


change from here to Missouri, Kansas aad Southern Ills., and ail S i 
. s ¥ parts of the South is 

&% most desirable one, and will increase the yield and improve the quality. All seed care- 

free aboard the cars here; i0 buswels $11. 00. 

& Son, “Nishna Valley Seedsmen,” SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


Turkish Red Winter Wheat 
The hardiest and best variety of 
winter wheat in the world; has 

roven iron clad and invincible 
here in lowa forthe past twenty 
years, always yielding from 5 
to 48 bushels per acre of the 
highest grade in the market. A 





lizer and crop producer, — 
are what farmers want. For 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 
best ane Any! <= : 

orn an en Truck our BROADAX BRAN 

has no equal. Allin 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. of 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


results. Field resulte 





retailed generally at 25 cents for 5 |b. 


CABBAGE WORM taynonp sine suo 


over the plants. Its effectiveness is never denied; 





ite safety is proved by 18 years of annual use, I 
Put up in kegs and barrels and SOLD BY SED 


peakage. 
DEALERS. For pamphiet, address B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 





WE WANT 10,000 


“Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, 


CORN HUSKERS 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits. It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Cant J 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, call ane ee 


S. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois. 





The Rpiary. 


SCIENTIFIC and 
aint etn MNES ERS 


ri. 
J. 8. AINSWORTH, Des Moines, Iowa. 








NOTES FOR BEEKEEPERS. 


Never pull up the cover that the bees 
have so closely sealed down unless com- 
pelled to do so. 

In all hives there should be three per- 
sonages—the queen, the worker bee and 
the drone. 

One secret of getting wax of a bright 
yellow color is to allow ft to cool slowly, 
but always be careful not to burn it. 

The only rule in using the smoker is to 
use it sufficiently to keep the bees under 
control from the start, taking care not to 
kill them. 

Worker bees, being undeveloped females, 
may now and then be sufficiently devel- 
oped to lay eggs, but their eggs will pro- 
duce only drones. 

The worker bee does all the work of 
the hive, gathers in the honey, pollen and 
water, secretes the wax, builds the comb, 
ripens and caps the honey. 

When returning frames to the hive, ad- 
just them slowly and carefully. Do not 
slide the frame to its place at one push; 
slide it up slowly, just to touch the next 
frame.—Maine Farmer. 








FOOD FOR BEES. 


There is no better food for bees than 
pure sugar syrup; it is as good as the 
best honey and superior to an inferior 
grade. At present prices one dollar’s 
worth of sugar made into syrup is equiv- 


alent to three dollars’ worth of honey. 
Take one frame of eggs and the adhering 


bees and put them in a hive full of empty 
rombs or full sheets of foundation; buy 
twenty pounds of pure granulated sugar, 
dissolve it with ten or twelve pounds of 
water; put on a top story and place a 
shallow vessel that will hold a quart in 
this, and every evening about sundown 
feed all they can carry down at night by 
pouring syrup into this vessel; cover with 
a piece of cheese cloth; let the cloth rest 
on the syrup and it will steep through as 
fast as the bees can carry it down and 
thus prohibit drowning.—Exchange. 


LATE BREEDING. 


A honey flow lasting late in summer, 
and also a fall flow of honey, is very ad- 
vantageous to the bees. It is thus that 
the bees are in the best possible condition 
to winter well, from the fact that they 
have a large force of young bees to enter 
the winter with, and in spring they are 
much stronger in numbers to begin the 
season’s work, writes A. H. Duff in the 
“Kansas Farmer.”’ This is perhaps the 
best point in successful wintering, and 
many feed their bees in autumn to thus 
obtain plenty of young bees. Queens lay 
but few eggs, and but few young bees are 
hatched in late summer and autumn, if 
there is not a flow of honey so the bees 
can gather a fair quantity. 

In most places the best flow of honey 
comes during spring months, and it is 
exceptional that a late summer or autumn 
flow makes its appearance, but in many 
eases enough honey can be obtained to 
keep the bees breeding. When this does 
not occur it is good policy to feed them, 
commencing about the first of September, 
and feeding all through this month. The 
late force of young bees depends to some 
extent on. queens also. Some will breed 
more than others, and in this the young 
queens will far excel the old ones. This 
is one thing very much in favor of the 
plan of requeening during the summer, 
and removing all old queens and replac- 


ing them with young ones. 

All first swarms that come off in spring 
contain the older queens, and no other 
hives will have them unless the hive has 
not cast a swarm, when the old queen is 
still with such. By thus keeping the run 
of swarms we can tell just where to find 
the old queens. Some queens are better 
than others, and more prolific at the same 
age. Many queens at two years old are 
yet very good, and others should be su- 
perseded. If in any way a queen is found 
defective in producing a good hive of bees 
this season, she will not be found of any 
profit the next. 


BEES ON THE FARM. 


For a farmer to fail to keep at least one 
or two swarms of bees is almost as bad as 
not to keep chickens. To those who have 
never given beekeeping a trial, this may 
seem like an exaggerated statement; yet 
when they consider the small amount of 
labor and capital invested, in proportion to 
the advantages of the returns, I believe 
they will no longer dispute it. 











8S. Al 
Valuable book abvu! : my 
dollareevorth, what wand for and whe preting ion os 


GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 





BEsT by Test— 


\] K TR 74 YEARS, 
e@tNn . Fruit Book tree. We 
hadi 1a aa Bee eaters 


GINSENG 


$25.00 invested now will make you $25,000 i 
Years. 600,000,000 Chinese use it for medicine. Sena 
cents in stamps for Catalogue and Circulars giv- 
ing valuable information on demand, prices and 
=. A. care and culture, ete., $1, if you 
pe Pon Ay Aa og you got the §1 back. This is a 


W. E. BOYCE, Houston, Mo. 








Without them, what is lost? On the 
crimson and white clover, somebody's 
bees feasted; or else your clover was not 
fully pollenized, and hence did not bring 
the fullest returns in seed, 

The fruit trees and berry patches alike 
profited by the visits of the winged work- 
ers, to say nothing of the bass-wood, gold- 
en-rod and a miscellaneous assortment, 
which serve to fill in gaps between the 
early flowers and buckwheat. All this 
Sweetness is wasted ‘“‘on the desert air’ 
unless these faithful servants are em- 
ployed, 

With them what is gain? A single hive, 
with good luck, will provide sufficient 
honey to satisfy a family of moderate 
size, while two will furnish an abundance, 
with perhaps a surplus for the neighbors. 
It is the most wholesome of Sweets, and 
children thrive on it. It is always ready 
if company comes unexpectedly, and is to 
many a treat not every day enjoyed. It 
almost always finds a ready sale, especial- 
ly if furnished in the comb. Extracted 
honey may be used in various ways, as a 
substitute for sugar, a luxury which few, 
Save the producer, will feel able to afford. 
And they, who have honey the year 
around, used as freely as butter, will be 
surprised at the amount of sugar and 
meat thereby saved.—Bessie L. Putnam. 





ANYONE CAN HANDLE BEES. 

Any person with fairly steady nerves 
and some patience and courage can easily 
learn to control and manipulate bees. 
There are, it is true, a few exceptional in- 
dividuals whose systems are particularly 
susceptible to the poison injected by the 
bee, so much so that serious effects follow 
a single sting. Such cases are, however, 
very rare. In most instances where care 
is not taken to avoid all stings the system 
eventually becomes accustomed to the 
poison, so that beyond momentary pain a 
sting causes no inconvenience. 

To a certain extent the belief exists that 
bees have, without apparent cause, a vio- 
lent dislike for some people, while others, 
without any effort, are received into their 
favor. The latter part of this proposition 
has a better foundation than the first 
part, for it is the actions, rather than any 
peculiarity of the individual himself, that 
anger the bees. 

Bees prefer, of course, not to be dis- 
turbed, hence they usually keep guards on 
the lookout for intruders. When visitors 
approach the hives these guards are very 
apt to fly toward them as if to inquire 
whether harm is intended or not, and 
should the visitor not inspire them with 
fear by using smoke or some similar 
means, but should himself show fear and 
nervousness, he will be very likely to 
arouse their suspicions still further, or 
even to anger them should he strike at 
them or endeavor to dodge their approach. 
Indeed, one not accustomed to the notes 
of bees is very likely, unconsciously, to 
dodge his head about when a worker 
buzzes uncomfortably close to his face. 
It may be a movement of but an inch or 
two, but perhaps a quick jerk, and being 
noticed by the suspicious guard is re- 
sented; a sting follows, and yet the re- 
cipient declares that he did nothing to 
cause the attack, but that bees merely 
hate him and always sting him when he 
approaches them. On the other hand, an 
equally unprotected person who moves 
about with deliberation may generally, 
under the same circumstances, be let off 
without receiving a sting. It is in this 
case not so much what he does as what he 
does not do.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 59. 
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Live Stock. 








®ept. 4—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smithton, 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas. 

Bep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill 
Polana- Chinas. 

Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Il. 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua. 
Ii. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Il. Herses. 

Qc. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 164.—W. B. Crooks, 
Poland-Chinas. F 

Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ii 


New Holland, Ill. 
Po- 


Shorthorns, Des 


Kickapoo, Kan. 


Eight-Mile, Mo. 


Shorthorns. 
Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Il. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorng, 


Delaware, O. 


Oct. 17.—Chas. Shorthorns, Hedrick, 


Ott, 


Ia. 

Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, lll. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 31.—E. E. Axline, Vak Grove, Mo. 


PoJand-Chinas. 
Nov. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ja 
Shorthorns. ates io 
—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, ee 
Mev Cicsdrtch. Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 
Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 


Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Ill. 
Nov. 22 and 2.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 


Mo. Waiter Waddell and Thos. 
ay Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith. 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. Sad 

12.—K. B, Armour an 

pe Rly at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 

fords. ail 
14.—H. C. Duncan an eo. 

a Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wesneh Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns. Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 22, 23, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 


City. 





COST OF RAISING CALVES. 





The Nebraska Experiment Station re- 
ports on the cost of raising calves for 
beef production: 

The cost of raising calves dropped by six 
ecews showing Shorthorn or Hereford 
blood was recorded. The cows cost $30 
per head. All the calves were dropped 
after February 1, 189. They were allow- 
ed to run with their dams from birth until 
the latter part of August. Two of them 
were then stabled and fed six pounds of 
alfalfa hay and one pound of a mixed 
grain ration consisting of ground oats and 
corn, bran, and oil meal, 4:4:1. The oats 
and corn were ground together in the pro- 
pottion of 1:2. In the latter part of Oc- 
tober all the calves were weaned and fed 
alfalfa with ground oats and corn, 1:2. 
The ration was gradually increased to 20 
pounds of alfalfa and four pounds of 
grain per head per day. The latter part 
of January, 1899, a pound of bran was 
added to the daily ration. The cows were 
fed one year and the calves until April 1, 
1899. In discussing the financial returns, 
bran was rated at $9 and alfalfa at $3 per 
ton; ofl meal at $1.45 per hunded weight; 
and corn and oats each at 25c per, bushel. 
The total cost of production, including 
keeping the cows, is estimated at $70.09. 
Making suitable allowance for cost of 
feed and interest on the value of the 
cows, the author calculates that there 
was a profit of $10.96 per head, the calves 
being worth $4.50 per hundred pounds. 





BLACKLEG. 





The “Experiment Station Record” 
quotes from Dr. V. A. Norgaard of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry as follows re- 
specting blackleg: 

The disease more frequently attacks an- 
imals between the ages of 6 and 18 months. 
Statistics collected in Switzerland indicate 
that 82 per cent of all cases occurred 
among cattie of ages varying from 6 
months to 2 years. It has been claimed 
that the range cattle in Hungary are 
practically immune to blackleg. Similar 
claims have been made for the cattle of 
Algeria. In the United States it has been 
noticed that common range cattle are less 
susceptible than graded stock, and since 
it is probable that infection occurs by 
means of abrasions of the skin, it seems 
that in general thick skinned animals are 
less susceptible than more thin skinned 
ones. Statistics do not indicate any strik- 
ing difference in the susceptibility of the 
two sexes to blackleg, except perhaps 
among older animals, where it would ap- 
pear that males are more susceptible. The 
spring and fall seasons are apparently 
most favorable for the development of the 
disease. 

Most cases of blackleg prove fatal. In 
reply to circulars, 120 stock owners out of 
522 stated that they have seen animals 
recover from this disease, the number of 
reported recoveries amounting to 185. 
Since treatment is of little avail, the prin- 
cipal resource against this disease is pre- 
vention. Preventive measures may be 
classified as hygienic and prophylactic. 
Among the hygienic measures may be 
mentioned thorough disinfection of infect- 
ed premises and the careful burying or 
destruction of carcasses of animals dead 
of this disease. Some stock owners re- 
ported that blackleg never caused serious 
losses where it was possible to burn over 
the pastures regularly in the winter. The 
author discourages the use of seton or 
rowel in attempting to prevent an attack 
of blackleg. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 

to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
and prescribed local remedies, 
and by "constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
atitutiona! disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
It acts directly on the blood 
~gnd mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. 


. Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Beld sts, 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





least possible cost to the feeder. 
be said to this that it is impossible to 
judge at what cost the animal! has been 





WOOD DALE FARM SHORT- 
HORNS, 


The picture presented here- 
with shows three of the Wood 
Dale Farm Shorthorn heifers, 
all of which are daughters of 


Mr. N. H. Gentry’s herd bull 
Victorious, 121,469. 
Lady Taylor Il. won first 


prize as a yearling at the St 
Louis Fair in 1898, beating the 
heifers that won the week be- 
fore at Springfield, Ill. 


Siddington of Wood Dale is 
a full sister to the bull calf 
that won first prize last fall 
at both St. Louis and Illinois 


State Fairs and that was pro- 
nounced by the leading exhib- 
itors the best bull calf out on 


the state fair circuit last 
year. He beat at 8t. Louis 
and Illinois State Fairs bull 


calves that had been winning 
at other state fairs. Sidding- 
ton of Wood Dale is one of the 
very best young things in my 
herd. 

Victoria Wild Eyes IV. has 
two Scotch tops but is a Wild 
Eyes, as her name. indicates, 
and descends from Imported 
Wild Eyes Duchess through 
Lyndale Wild Eyes, the high- 
est priced Wild Eyes ever sold 
in America, having been sold 
for $5,000 by Col. King of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Lady Taylor III. is a Young 
Mary and Siddington of Wood Dale is a 
Eirklevington. 

Lady Taylor IIT. will be one of the farm 
herd that Mr. Gentry will offer for sale 
in the great Shorthorn sale at Kansas 
City in October, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association. 


CATTLE FEEDING. 








An old saying, and a true one, it is, is 
“that the corn pays best when it is driven 
to market,” and this is not only the profit- 
able course, but it is one that gives an 
agreeable diversity to farm work and is 
besides the only one by which the fertil- 
ity of the farm can be maintained. In 
feeding cattle, however, a number of 
points require consideration, says the 
“Homestead.” Preferably the stock fed, 
as well as the corn with which the feed- 
ing is done, should in large part be grown 
on the farm. This course gives the farm- 
er the control of the breeding and enables 
bim to know that his cattle have been 
pushed from the time they were calves 
until they reached the feeding age with- 
out any stunting or backset. The import- 
ance to the feeder of this knowledge is 
immense. If, however, the cattle fed are 
to be bought, the feeder must be sure to 
get the right kind of stock and at the 
right price. Under the most favorable 
market conditions any other kind of cat- 
tle than this will make less money for the 
feeder, and if conditions should prove a 
little unfavorable, frequently lead to loss. 
The right kind of feed, too, and fed in 
the right way so as to make largest gains 
at smallest cost is another point which 
the feeder must study. In the corn belt 
the leading feed to be used of course set- 
tles itself, and there is nothing better, 
but the corn that will be the chief instru- 
ment in the work needs to be supple- 
mented both with good forage and such 
supplemental concentrated additions as 
will make the corn do the most good and 
be productive of the greatest economy. 
Lastly the methods of getting the cattle 
to market in good shape and at the most 
favorable time are important. Often the 
purpose with which one began the feed- 
ing is obstructed by subsequently occur- 
ring obstacles that were unforseen: The 
price of feed, for example, may become 
unexpectedly high, and then it becomes 
a question whether it is better to continue 
to feed high-priced corn or cut down the 
feeding period and take what advantage 
there may be in the immediate market 
conditions. To some extent this is the 
case at the present time. All these points 
are important and they require the farm- 
er to be a good cattle grower or a good 
judge of cattle and a good trader if he 
purchases, a good feeder and a good busi- 
ness man. Accordingly as one excels in 
these points his success will be greater or 
less. The business of feeding cattle af- 
fords a splendid opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the farmer as a good, all- 
around man. 


JUDGING BEEF BREEDS. 





The leading breed of beef cattle in Can- 
ada is the Shorthorn. It is the great beef 
breed of the country and the other breeds 
do not make up—all together—anything 
like the numbers of this breed, says Prof. 
Thos. Shaw. Good judges of Shorthorns 
are not difficult to get. There are many 
good judges who have made a life study 
of the breed and its peculiarities. For the 
other breeds, Galloways, Herefords and 
Polled Angus, it is more difficult to get 
good men who have a knowledge of the 
little things, which in the eye of the ex- 
pert go to make an animal very near per- 
fection. As a consequence fair managers 
too often take men who may be good 
judges of Shorthorns but who know little 
or nothing of the peculiarities of the oth- 
er breeds. Only those having ample and 
accurate knowledge of the breed being 
judged should take a position as judge. 

It may be said that beef production be- 
ing the ultimate destiny of the beef breeds 
the one giving the best carcass from a 
butcher’s standpoint should be the ani- 
mal to get first place. Only to a limited 
extent is this true. It is well known that 
butchers do not make good judges in 
breeding since we want in beef breeds, 
beef, good beef and plenty of it, spread 
liberally on the most valuable parts. A 
éarcass may have size and weight and 
be less valuable than a much smaller one 
having the valuable parts better fleshed. 
In a carcass of beef some parts, notably 
sirloin, rib roasts and steak portions, will 
bring six times the amount per pound ob- 
tained for the least valuable parts. It is, 
therefore, very necessary to take this into 
consideration in judging. The wealth of 
good juicy meat on the most valuable 
parts should be most carefully considered. 
But this is not all. The breeder and 


feeder wants the most valuable carcass in 


the least bulk and he wants it made at the 
It may 


placed in the show ring and that therefore 
this cannot enter into competition. Let 
us consider the question carefully. There 
is no good judge but will feel the hide of 
the animal before him. This is not for the 
value of the hide, which may be sold re- 
gardless of quality at so much per hun- 
dred pounds. Kindly handlers feed bet- 
ter than others. Every feeder knows 
this, and, therefore, a good hide is worth 
much in the show ring. Here come in 
many valuable points that long years of 





OWNED BY N. H. 








GENTRY, PROPRIETOR OF WOOD DALE 
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development have emphasized. In 
Galloways good hides are valuable for 
robes, and the quality, length and ap- 
pearanceof the hair have to be considered. 
Soft hair wears better in a robe than the 
long, coarse kind. Wavy hair of a brown- 
ish tinge is preferred to very curly jet 
black coats, not because of the very mod- 
ern idea of making robes but becuse it 
was found out a hundred years agyv “that 
cows whose hair is curled are slow feed- 
ers."’ That was a good reason at the time 
and holds good still, but the modern judge 
may know that this point is preferred to 
arother without being at all familiar with 
the reason that first brought in the fash- 
ion. Certain it is that to all these minor 
points there is a value and they have not 
been adopted and become familiar in the 
past without a good and tangible cause. 
They change just as our habits and pref- 
erences change in other things. 


the 


BREEDING AND FEEDING 


We have a dim recollection that an en- 
thusiast some years ago predicted that 
the chemist would in the near future pro- 
vide food for the armies of Europe. Chem- 
istry has advanced considerably since 
that prediction was made, and rumor has 
it that some soldiers were experimented 
upon until they had to tighten their belts 
to the last hole and then make new holes. 
In the course of time they found that they 
had little stomach for food, and no back- 
bone or heart for fighting or fatigue. 
This would seem to have been a severe 
blow to scientific feeding, but it may be 
that chemistry tried to carry the science 
of feeding too far. A very old authority 
says, “All flesh is grass."’ There was a 
time, and not so very long ago, either, 
when little was known concerning the 
chemical constituents of feedstuffs, and 
just as little about a balanced ration, but 
now this knowledge is easily within reach 
of all who choose to inform themselves. 
There are at least two good works on 
feeding animals that leave American far- 
mers without any excuse for ignorance 
on this important subject. Many think 
there is as much in feed as in _ breed. 
Among those who think so are some who 
try to feed well, but who give themselves 
very little trouble about breeding their 
own live stock, or about how the cattle 
they buy for feeding purposes have been 
bred. This is a mistake which wiil in the 
main account for cattle not responding to 
feed more readily and with better results, 
says the ‘“‘Live Stock Indicator.” 

Breeding and feeding are twin compan- 
ions that should be about as inseparable 
as the Siamese twins were. Well bred 
stock should be good feeders unless breed- 
ers themselves lose sight of one of the 
most important characteristics, namely, 
good digestion and food assimilating ca- 
pacity, which is very generally associated 
with constitutional vigor. If a lot of cat- 
tle, said to be well bred, be examined and 
we find them poor feeders we can rest as- 
sured that the man who bred the cattle 
has enly produced a parody on breeding, 
for he has lost sight of points of vital in- 
terest to himself, and all who may have 
anything to do with his cattle. Who ever 
heard of a dainty, fastidious, poor feeder 
becoming a great animal? If there are 
any such they have been made so at great 
expense. The desirable beast, and the 
sort that breeders should aim to breed, 
should have the feeding traits referred to 
in a marked degree. These are the sorts 
that commend themselves to plain farm- 
ers who care but little for mere fancy 
points which so many value. In our opin- 
ion the time is ripe for thoughtful men 
to make special effort to breed cattle so 
suitable to the wants of the plain farmer 
as to win his confidence. 

The class of farmers we refer to have 
not, as a rule, had much experience in 
feeding and caring for pure bred cattle 
and very generally distrust their ability 
to handle them. Breeding and feeding 
pure breds is to them a sort of mystery. 
Of course this is an error that should be 
dispelled, and it can be most successfully 
dispelled by presenting animals grown in 
accordance with rational methods of 
breeding and feeding. Live stock bred on 
the lines we urge are always better doers 
than stock of questionable constitutional 
vigor. Hence the importance of raising 
eattle that will do well with plain but 
good care, and such feed as any humane 
man of ordinary intelligence can give to 
his stock by proper sheltering and by 
making a good use of the products he can 
raise on his farm. There is a wide field 
open in the direction we are indicating. 
If breeders will so adjust their operations 
as to occupy it we think it is more than 
probable that the plain farmer will meet 
and welcome them in it. Even though he 
may not do so promptly it will not be a 
losing speculation for breeders to operate 
on such lines anyhow. 





WE CAN'T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
seeeer, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
oO. 





CATTLE FOR EXHIBITION. 





How They Are Prepared So as to Look 
Their Best. 


At the great show and auction sale held 
at Kansas City last year upwards of 500 
head of cattle from the finest herds in the 
world were entered for exhibition and for 
sale. A visitor gives the following ac- 
ceunt of the careful methods used in pre- 
paring the cattle for the show ring: 

“After their trip on the cars, many hav- 
ing come hundreds of miles, they are more 
or less soiled by the accumulation of dust 
and dirt on the skin. The stock yard sta- 
bles are provided with large wash rooms, 
well supplied with brushes, scrubbers, 
scrapers, rubbers, cloths and soap, though 
many of the more prominent breeders will 
use nothing but their own brushes, etc. 
The animals are first well curried, then 
all the loose dust and hair are brushed out 
with a fine bristle brush. They are then 
copiously lathered from head to foot with 
warm water and soap. When carefully 
scrubbed they are rinsed with clean 
water, scraped and rubbed dry with linen 
cloths."’ 

“The horns are polished by first scrap- 
ing the rough loose horn with glass; they 
are then sandpapered and rubbed with 
emery powder until they glisten like bur- 
nished brass, after which they are pro- 
tected by flannel lined leather covers 
made expressly for each individual. When 
the polished horns need cleaning it is 
done with Ivory soap on a damp cloth; 
then they are again polished with a strip 
of almost dry flannel on which Ivory soap 
has been rubbed."’ 

“When the toilet is complete they are 
blanketed with flannel lined ‘made to or- 
der’ canvas blankets and placed in roomy 
box stalls, knee deep in clean straw.”’ 

“In conversation with a groom I learn- 
ed that almost without exception Ivory 
soap is the only soap used for the pur- 
pose, and that no other soap leaves the 
skin in that cool looking, baby pink con- 
dition, or gives that much desired pearly, 
silky luster to the hair.” 





JUDGING PROGENY OF A SIRE. 





Not a few of our leading fairs offer 
prizes for the get of a sire. The idea is 
a good one, as it ought to encourage the 
use of sires that are prepotent, that is to 
say, of sires that stamp their own char- 
acters on their progeny. But to judge 
the same is oftentimes a matter of ex- 
ceeding difficulty. This arises from the 
mixed characters of the exhibit, mixed as 
to age and sex. The writer has been 
asked to pronounce judgment on animals 
where the exhibit would be made up 
somewhat as follows: No. 1 would con- 
tain two males in the full vigor of maturi- 
ty, one female nearly grown, and a third 
not out of calf-hood. The sires would be 
excellent but one of the females deficient. 
No. 2 would be made up of all young fe- 
males from two years old and downward 
and posessed of much uniformity. No. 3 
would contain two young sires and two 
young females, and No. 4 would com- 
prise two very excellent cows, a heifer of 
indifferent character, and a calf of a good 
type. How is any man to come to a de- 
cision that will give satisfaction under 
those conditions? How is he to come toa 
decision that will completely satisfy him- 
self? The difficulty is increased by the 
absence of written law on the subject. 
The judges are simply called upon to say 
which of these herds in their judgment is 
the best. Nor is there any unwritten 
law on the subject. Sometimes there is 
what may be termed a consensus of opin- 
ion evidenced by common practice. But in 
this case there does not appear to be any 
consensus of opinion, unwritten law as 
it were. 

On what, then, is the judge to base his 
award? Two or three elements present 
themselves which may or may not be 
taken as the basis of an award in such 
judging. First, there is the element of 
intrinsic value, either for the block or for 
breeding. A mature animal is worth 
more for the block than one half mature, 
and a mature animal that has proved its 
breeding qualities is worth more than one 
that has not yet been bred. On such a 
basis, therefore, a breeding sire of known, 
proved excellence should be worth more 
than one as yet untried, and a breeding 
cow of highest promise should be worth 
more than a calf whose future develop- 
ment can only be surmised. On one oc- 
casion the writer based an award to some 
extent on excellence thus proved. An ex- 
hibiter who had four beautiful calves in 
the ring took exception to the award. He 
claimed that uniformity in type should 
form the basis of the award. The same 
exhibiter on another occasion had two ex- 
cellent bulls in his exhibit. They were 
about matured and were excellent and 
uniform. The other part of the herd was 
not so good. There was in competition 
with them a young herd of one and two- 
year-olds, all of which were of high ex- 
cellence and uniformity. The award was 
given to them. The same man complained. 
He said that the bull was half the herd, 
and that he had two bulls, and that both 
were about matured. How can any judge 
or committee of judges make even an ap- 
proach to satisfactory awards under such 





made? And when the competing herds 
are of different breeds the complexity of 
the work is increased, and its lack of 
value is increased proportionately. 
In my judgment the money paid for 
such premiums is thrown away, and it will 
so continue until some rules are drawn 
up that will help to guide the judge as to 
what he is to do and the public and exhib- 
iters as to what they are to expect. Some 
fairs have already abolished such con- 
tests, but clearly this should not be done. 
We cannot imagine a matter of more vital 
importance to a breeder than to have a 
good, prepotent sire, and next to that it 
is important to him to have the public 
know that such is the fact, and we cannot 
imagine a much better way of making it 
known than by winning such a prize 
awarded on some clearly defined and 
equitable basis. What shall be the basis 
of such an award? I am more and more 
inclined to the opinion that it should 
mainly rest on excellence in individuality, 
linked with youth in animals, and simi- 
larity in type. The reasons for this are 
as follows: First, when there is an age 
limit and when that limit is fixed at, say 
two or three years, the former age being 
preferable, then there is an opportunity 
of comparing animals that do not differ 
very much in size. That is much more 
easily done than if an old animal has to be 
pitted against a young one in the competi- 
tion. Second, when an age limit is thus 
placed, it also furnishes a surer evidence 
of success in breeding than when it is 
not so placed. For instance, when one 
man has four excellent animals of the 
same year, and the other man has but one, 
or two at the most, in a single year, it is 
evidence that the former is breeding good, 
typical animals more numerously than the 
latter. And third, the reasons why high 
excellence in type should be preferred 
rather than present money value in the 
animal, will be apparent. It is in type 
and excellence in development that prepo- 
tency is most clearly manifested. ‘ 
The progeny of a truly prepotent ani- 
mal will assuredly bear a close resemb- 
lance to one another, but this alone would 
not be enough, since there are close re- 
semblances in inferior animals as well as 
in those that are superior. By all means, 
therefore, let fair managers continue to 
give prizes for the get of a sire, but let 
such prizes be hedged in by the age limit, 
and let that limit never go beyond three 
years. It would be better to fix it at two 
years than three, and at one year than 
two. It would be wiser to fix it at under 
one year than to have it over three years. 
It is very unwise to throw money away to 
no purpose when the same could be made 
to subserve an excellent end if wisely dis- 
tributed.—Thomas Shaw in Ohio Farmer. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during the week ending 
Avgust 18 were 23,575 cattle, 19,147 hogs and 
11,714 sheep, against 15,407 cattle, 22,410 
hogs and 14,686 sheep the previous week, 
an increase of 8,168 cattle, a decrease of 
3,268 hogs and a decrease of 3,154 sheep. 
Compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago, cattle show an increase of 6,400, 
hogs a decrease of 4,900 and sheep an in- 
crease of 3,700. Receipts of cattle at the 
four principal markets aggregated 143,400 
head, 3,000 more than last week, 22,000 more 
than two weeks ago and 9,500 less than a 
year ago. Range cattle helped to swell 
the receipts quite materially. Increase at 
the National Yards is accounted for in 
the quarantine division, as there were 
about 350 more cars this week than last. 
CATTLE—Receipts in the native divi- 
sion were about the same as last week and 
the quality about an average. The week 
opened with prices about ic to 10c lower 
and under heavy receipts at other points 
and unfavorable advices the very best 
cattle showed a decline of 10 to lic, and 
the fuir to good grades 15 to %c. The 
green, half fat grades show a further de- 
cline. Best cattle on sale were here Mon- 
day, when 14 head of 1,401 Ibs. average 
sold at $5.70. Bulk of the 1,200 to 1,400 Ib 
steers sold at $5.25 to $5.60. Light weight 
butcher steers, 1,060 to 1,200 Ibs, sold in full 
range at $5 to $5.35, bulk $5.10 to $5.20. One 
bunch of 816 lb yearling steers sold at 
$5.30. The very best grades of dry fed 
butcher cows and heifers did not show 
much decline during the week, while the 
greenish and plain kinds suffered a loss 
of 20 to 35c. The desirable feeding steers 
held about steady, but the bulk of the 
stock cattle, which were of medium to 
common classes, ruled slow and weak, and 
sold very irregularly, with a lower ten- 
dency. Very best grades of milk cows 
With calves ruled about steady, while the 
common and fair to good grades declined 
about $2.50 per head during the week. A 
great many of the aged milk cows have to 
be sold as canners and the calves for 
veal. 

The following quotations are based on 
the present market conditions: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 lbs average, $5.65 to 
$5.8. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
Ibs average, $5.40 to $5.60. Good shipping 





conditions, and what is the guud that 
comes from them when they have been 


and export steers, 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs, $4.85 
to $5.15. The bulk of the native beef steers 


yoy amy 8 123,000; Dare 


bulls by Baron Th and out of dams 0! 
since 1856. 


are great milkers. Call on or address 
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SHORTHORN BULLS. FOR SALE) 


Dare Kuan o1 nue eatune oe OS. or will trade him for heifers 
f Kasterday and these strains 


Secret, Strains have bee: 


Din 
EG. JONBS Fonsi hod 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, = 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourt hera 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows Of,the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out, 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 








Spores Hero 77982, out of 


Lady caer ietag 8 


Imp 
of England. This blood made Cru 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


al by a 30 Aad’ some foot femal 20 gs ~4 melee. 


the State and 
‘bere in ‘sareion, note his ene 
n Thistle. ~y 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Goiden 


famou 
w.P. HARNED. “VERMONT, Cooper Co., Mo. 








horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sox for sale. Call on 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


Berkshires best 1 in America a: 
or address, N. 


and 
GENTRY, SEDALIA, = 





0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. c,T. J 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. ERAKS, Asst, Jen’! Magr, 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky 2. 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few c 


One 
oice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, Ue. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS!”. 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER, | 
Cruickshank Bull, Gvenet | Hero, by Godoy. Bap are ne oy 
pure Ly tg with tadiwideal merit the standard. ‘oung stock of both sex for sale. . nding woe 





ngton, 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


¥ Dalle and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows hyly: 
Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Braceletts and Goodness families, 
Asombe. Rone 0 Dune of Hasclhuret lith, 123052 dnd_Wooddale V: 


and sired b: f Ohlef Violet lety “th 
Victor . Come ‘and see 
J. ¥F. FINLEY, ridge, Mo. 





Branches:—Kansas City; Ft. Worth, 


PASTEUR VACCINE 


is the original and successful preventive remedy for 


ANTHRAX. 


Write for particulars, official endorsements and testimonials from stock 
raisers who have successfully used PASTEUR ANTHRAX VACCINE 
in the United States since 1895 and protected their stock against Anthrax. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., CHICAGO. 


ete. 





averaging 1,300 lbs and upwards were of 
good to choice quality and sold at $5.2 
to $5.70. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 Ibs average, 
full range, rough to best, $4.60 to $5.35; 
bulk of sales at $5 to $5.53. Steers, 1,000 to 
1,190 Ibs average, full range, $3.50 to $5.30; 
bulk of sales at $4.85 to $5.15. Steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 Ibs, full range, $3.40 
to $5.35; bulk sold at $4.50 to $5.10. Feed- 
ing steers, fair to choice, 800 lbs and up- 
wards, $3 to $5, bulk at $3.90 to $4.25, and 
they were medium plain quality. Common 
to cheice stockers, $2.60 to $4.50, bulk at 
$8.10 to $3.65, and the quality was fair to 
common. Stock heifers, full range, $2 to 
$3.55, and the bulk at $2.85 to $3.2. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.70 to $% and there 
were very few on the market. Choice 
native heifers sell at $4.35 to $4.65. Good 
native cows and heifers sell at $3.40 to 
$4.25. Medium cows at $2.70 to $3.35. Fair 
cows, $2.40 to $2.65. Inferior, light and old 
cows, $1.50 to $2.25. The bulk of the south- 
west cows sold at $2.25 to $3 and the bulk 
of all the cows sold at $2.50 to $3.50. Can- 
ning cows sell at $1.50 to $2.85. Veal calves, 
full range, $4 to $6.25 per 100 lbs, bulk at 
$5.50 to $6.25 per 100 Ibs. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2 to $4.75 per 100 Ibs, 
with the bulk at $2.75 to $3.50. Bulls, full 
range, $2.75 to $3.8, bulk of sales $3 to 
$8.25. Stocker bulls sold at $2.75 to $3.75, 
the bulk at $2.90 to $3.25. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $20 to $45 
per cow and calf, the bulk of sales being 
at $27 to $36. 
The largest receipts in the quarantine 
department for several years were this 
week, amounting to 652 cars, against 346 
cars last week and 525 cars the week be- 
fore, and 387 cars the corresponding week 
@ year ago. With this heavy run a good 
many of them being common quality, and 
with a heavy run at other markets, 
buyers forced a sharp decline on almost 
all classes of the offerings. Prices cal- 
culated from the highest point of last 
week on best steers show a decline of 2c, 
to 3% to Sc. The most 
desirable cows and heifers are 2 to 2c 
lower, while the canning grades of both 
cows and oxen show a decline of 10 to l5c. 
The calf market advanced 50 to 7éc per 
head, supply very small, good demand. 
During the week Arkansas and Louisiana 
calves sold at $5.50 to $9.50 per head; bulls 
and oxen, $2.25 to $2.75 per cwt; cows and 
mixed offerings, $2 to $3.20 per cwt, bulk, 
$2.65 to $3.90; steers, 693 to 851 Ibs, sold at 
$8 to $3.50; br ne Al, — Indian Territory 
calves averaging 130 to 244 lbs, sold at $6 
to $10 per head, bulk Py to $9.50. Bulls sold 
at $2.50 to $3, stags and oxen, $2.85 to $3.50; 
cows and ac mostly grassers, $1.25 to 
$3.85, bulk $2.75 to $3.20. The mene = 
the steers off a grass averag: 
1,221 Ibs and sold at $2.8 to wet bulk $3.38 
to $3.90. Best steers in the quarantine di- 
vision this week averaged 1,142 Ibs and 
sold at $4.40 per cwt. 
HOGS—Tuesday = less than 3,000; 
opened shade higher than Monday’s close, 
bulk selling at $5.20 to $5.30. Wednesday, 
opened slow but steady on lights and a 
— aby Hed on heavies. Thu » mod- 
slow but strong, bulk 
Satine at at % 0 to to %.30. Friday, receipts 
moderate, general quality good, 
page ig Se higher, bulk selling at $5.25 
to $5.32%. Saturday, very light run, qual- 
=A fair, market pee the while 2%c would 





er the decline general trade 
fully 5c lower. Range of prices as fol- 
lows: Butchers’ and packers’, $5.20 
25; lights 4 %.15 to $5.25; 
vy pigs, $5.10 to $5.20; light pigs, $4.50 
to $5; rough vies, 0 $4.90. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Petkchte Hi Angee Os Goats, yn ee and 
Golde Seabrigh stot nd eggs for 
sale. ‘cal On or 


address 
- d. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 


ENGLISHPire biooa POLLED CATTLE 


— K, THASELTING, Down Dorchester: Gesen Co., Mo. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 
wears Eee ER EO 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


Champion 122702, and out of 
rs familly, at at a bargain if taken 

















sa 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charieston, Tl 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


saeco of Maeill Se 20080 & Heathen Lad 24 heads 





families. For sale: Choice 
igi bulls and females. Watson apes Saves’ 
ty Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. RB. Sta 





JOKN MORRIS, Seis. MO. 


Breeder of Hogs, Cots- 
wold and Serco Nana | aye eg 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
“* MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of the following great bulls largely 
disseminated in ey offering: penne Abbottsburn, 
Victoria Baron and Scotlands Crown 














AUCTIONEERS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
JAS. W. SPARK ae a 
hogs and horses held in America, Terms }o' 
WEST JO’ LEN 
bs i 8 3 ONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
Write before > 





in the quarantine division to-day were 
about 100 cars and prices very irregula'. 
being strong to a shade lower. Receipts 


hil 
We note from the 
ournal” of last Saturday that 
best cattle are quoted 10 to 15c 
lower than close of week aoe. ond the- 
poor to medium grades 25c 30c 
lower. The unfinished cattle of poor to 
fair quality and also the Texans, suffered 
ccmpetition from western rangers. The 
market on rangers closed about 40 to 5! 
than last week on the half fat kinds. 
while the best are about 25c lower. 





‘oll 
i Ey vanes. of peices: Best si 34 
$455: best lambs, $5 to $5.50; sheep, 1 to 
33.50 ba eae best bucks, $2.50 to $2.75; stock- 
ers, 








Monday, August 20.—CATTLE—Receipts 








HOGS—Very Nght run; market opened 

»|5 to 1c higher, bulk selling at $.% ‘© 
$5.35. 

DPencint Souns at this 

to! point, but unfavorable advices from otheT 


places caused market to show @ oo 
Cline of 15 to 2c per cwt on both sheep aa 
lambs. All offerings changed hands 4 
the decline. 
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Horseman. 
_ Sore an. 








cresceus 2:06, the winner of the three 
fastest heats ever trotted in a race by a 
stallion—his sire Robert McGregor, 2:17%, 
was 22 years old when he was sired, and 
nic dam Mabel was 14 the year she drop- 
wer him. These both are quite remark- 
able and refute the idea of an old sire 


da dam not producing good foals. 


Yonnut, the black pacer, by Walnut 
nov. dam by Monitor Prince, kept up his 
victories last week, winning at the Rich 
Hill Fair both the 2:35 and the 2:25 classes 
vor pacers in straight heats. Gyp Walnut, 
half brother to Momnut, won his race at 
Boston yesterday (August 20); best time, 


»10,. The Walnut Boys are proving to 


be great pacers. 
Rich Hill, Mo., had a good fair last 
week. Its management was first-class. 


The program was carefully carried out. 
iyerything moved like clockwork. John 
D. Moore, Esq., is a very efficient secre- 
tary, always making friends and never 
making enemies. Rich Hill is a horse 
town and the horse show and speed rings 
were the most attractive features of the 
fair. 

No cther stallion has ever approached 
Cresceus’ three miles in 2:07%4, 2:06, 2:06, at 
Columbus last week, and only one trot- 
ter, Alix, has ever bettered them. In 18% 
Alix put in three miles in 2:06, 2:06%, 2:05%4. 
Just where Cresceus will stop no one 
knows, but he has shown beyond doubt 
that he can beat the present stallion rec- 
ord of 2:04 if strung to his limit for a 
single mile. 


The big money winners on the Grand 

Circuit from Detroit to Buffalo. are: 
Trotters—Lady Geraldine $5,500, Annie 
Burns $3,300, Cresceus $3,250, Boralma. $3,- 
000, Cornelia Belle $2,500, Helen Simmons 
2,250, Grattan Boy $1,625, Axtello $1,500. 
Pacers—EBonnie Direct $5,200, Hetty G. $3,- 
730, The Admiral $8,000, Sidney Pointer 
$2,250, Pussy Willow $2,000, Annie Thorn- 
ton $1,750, Connor $1,625, Lady Pipes $1,600, 
Coney $1,500, Prince Alert $1,500, Johnny 
Agan $1,500. 


The three-year-old colt Dreamer that 
took a record of 2:154 at Albany last 
week, in a winning race, is another good 
card for developed parents. He was sired 
by Oakland Baron, 2:09%, winner of the 
Kentucky Futurity in his three-year-old 
form, and his dam is Di Vernon, 2:22%, by 
Jay Bird. The colt is a royally bred fel- 
low as his grandam was by Woodford 
Mambrino, and his third dam by Alexan- 
der’s Abdallah. As in the cases of Lady 
Geraldine, 2:12%, and Bonnie Direct, 2:094, 
Dreamer's developed ancestors and double 
cross of Wilkes blood seem to have re- 
sulted in producing a high class race horse 
of extreme speed. : 


This is distinctly an era of. the road 
horse. The speedaways in various cities 
are institutions of such importance that 
thousands congregate daily on the walks 


that skirt the driveway and watch thef| 


never ending panorama. To-day ‘the 
light harness horse of America is in great- 
er demand and is more popular than in 
his whole existence as a breed, and it is 
in his most useful form, says the “Stock 
Farm."" The road driving enthusiasts far 
outnumber the race followers, for while 
the latter in point of numbers has in no 
wise decreased, the former are an army 
and growing larger every day. The mati- 
nees in many of the cities, both large and 
small, have increased the desire of men to 
own the best. 


One of the worst things the horseshoer 
can do is to rasp away the outer coating 
of the horse’s hoof above the newly placed 
shoe. If the horseman wishes to know 
how the removal‘of the coating is likely 
to affect the hoof, he can try an experi- 
ment upon a nail on one of his fingers. The 
nail is very like the hoof. Let the horse- 
man take a keen-edged knife and scrape 
one of his nails so that the outer layer 
is all removed. In a short time he will 
tind the nail cracking and spreading apart. 
The removal of the natural surface coat 
exposes the softer, pulpier inner layers 
of the nail. These layers dry out. “The 
nail shrinks. As it is fast to the flesh be- 
neath, it can do nothing else than split 
as the contraction goes on. 


The following are the summaries of the 
races at the matinee at Forest Park on 
Saturday afternoon last: 

Classified trot, purse: 

King Mack, b. g. (L. Spel- 


brink) ...+9% sxvingieaseneiice 4311 
Ray Bates, b. h. (L. Peter- 

SON)...+ scctasty ddan dineded ne 123133 
Lucania C., b. m. (J. M. Bat- 

the). -csamnmiee painless a A he a ae 
Wilkesgold, b. h. Colman 

Stock Farm)........... ...s..8 3 2 2dr 
Time—2:30%, 2:31%, 2:30%, 2:35. 

Classified pace: 
Al West, . b. g. (L. Spelbrink).......1 


Milly phe Deg bik. g: (P. E. 
SOM). -ncnet busahiae a P 
Will Hal, be gs. (W. G. 

Time—2:25, 2:238%. 

Free-for-all trot: 

A. W. Harper, b. g. (Clem Weick)...... S23 
ida Sultan, br: m. (B. P. Tesson)...... +2 2 
Clinarene, b. m. (T. W. McManus)......3 3 

Time—2:24, 2:23. 

The sale of Hetty G. to the East View 
Stock Farm indicates the value of engage- 
ments as well as the careful and intelli- 
sent training which she, in the hands of 
Doug Thomas, has received, says-‘‘West- 
ern Horseman.” She has shown her abil- 
ity to defeat all competitors that have 
dared to come her way. Her three heats 
at Columbus in 2:06%, 2:06 and 2:06% go 
into history as the greatest three heats 
Paced by a mare in a race. She is en- 
gaged at Buffalo in a $2,000 event, at Bos- 
ton $5,000, Providence $2,000, Hartford $2,000, 
Lexington $8,000, besides in the field of 2:06 
pacers she will be invincible. M. E. Mc- 
Henry, who will now become her driver, 
Says of her that she is the best money- 
winning pacer out this year. If good 
luck comes the way of the East View 
Stock Farm Mr. James Butler will more 
than have his great mare clear of all cost 
and expense when her 1900 engagements 
are over. Mr. Thomas Keating, who is 
managing Mr. Butler’s horses, is a high- 
classed judge of a horse's racing quali- 
ties, and his string is composed of almost 
invincibles. Hetty G. Was a great mare 
at the close of last year, and won two of 
the races at the Indiana State Fair. The 
Drice is known to be close to $6,000. 


Flana- 








If the “Monarch of the Home Stretch” 
could have cast a glance at the home 
stretch on the Columbus, Ohio, course 
and witnessed the finish of the great $5,000 
Stallion race, he would have wanted to 
live again, says the “Western Horseman.” 
To see his grandson, Grattan Boy, out of 
the great mare, Paula, chasing the fleet- 
est of his get, Cresceus, home in 2:06, mak- 
ing him finish the three fastest heats to be 
credited to either stallion or gelding, low- 
ering his own and the trotting record of 
the Columbus track, would have entitled 
him to the pride of a peacock. The his- 
tory made that day by the two great 
horses, carrying his blood in the first gen- 
eration, will add laurels to his already 
overflowing harvest. It is not disparaging 
to Cresceus to say that the horse that 
beats Grattan Boy at Charter Oak Park 
will win the $20,000 stake for stallions, and 
just now it appears that this will be a 
greater race and a closer contest than the 
one that has been won by Cresceus. 


Cresceus’ magnificent race at Colum- 
bus, after his Cleveland performance, 
makes him seem the only stallion in the 
public eye, so far does he seem superior 
to the other stallions now racing, says the 
“Horse World."’ His Columbus race gives 
him the world’s record for three heats in 
a race by a trotting stallion. Previous to 
Cresceus’ performance Tommy Britton 
held the three-heat stallion record with 
three heats in 2:08%4, 2:08% and 2:08%4%. The 
only trotter now holding a faster record 
for three heats than Cresceus does is 
Alix. At Terre Haute in 18%, she trotted 
three heats in 2:06, 2:06% and 2:06%, and it 
is not certain that Cresceus will not rob 
her of that honor in the near future. In 
the third heat of his race at Columbus, 
Cresceus went to the half in 1:01%, and 
had there been a horse in the race able 
to force him out at the finish it is almost 
certain that the stallion record would 
have been broken, and it is possible that 
Alix’s record might have been equaled, 
for those who have seen the son of Rob- 
ert McGregor race this year are of the 
opinion that he can step the last half of a 
mile as fast as he can the first half. If 
Cresceus retains his present form for a 
few weeks longer he will capture the stal- 
lion championship, and he may go even 
farther than that in the race for honors. 
He has already done enough to show the 
owners of other stallions what a task they 
have to defeat the Ohio stallion in the 
Readville $20,000 purse. 


The Abbot is reported to have worked a 
mile in 2:05 at Columbus, and the time is 
probably authentic, as reputable men 
witnessed it, and there is no reason to 
doubt the time of the mile, as he trotted 
at Cleveland in his work in 2:064%, says 
Hawley in the “‘Stock Farm."’ More im- 
portant than the mile in 2:05 is the state- 
ment that he worked the last half of a 
slower mile in one minute flat. If this 
is true The Abbot has done something 
that no other trotter has ever accom- 
plished. Directum trotted the first half of 
one of his miles in 1:00%, which is the fast- 
est time ever publicly made by a trotter. 
Any horse that can trot a half mile in one 
minute becomes at once an object of the 
greatest interest, for surely it is not un- 
reasonable to expect one of that tre- 
mendous speed to beat the world’s fastest 
record. If The Abbott can trot a half in 
one minute, he is certainly capable of 
trotting a mile in 2:03, if he has any class 
whatever. In other words, given a good 
day and track, and when in good condi- 
tion, The Abbot must, if he is a really 
great horse, beat the world’s record. This 
is a good deal to expect, but he has shown 
that he has more speed than any horse 
that ever lived. He is faultlessly gaited, 
he is trained and driven by a master of his 
profession. Therefore, with everything in 
his favor, there is no reason why he 
should not, and every reason why he 
should, eclipse all trotting records, always 
provided he has that greatest of all requi- 
sites, class. His having trotted a half in 
one minute is evidence that he can trot a 
little faster than that, for Geers never 
would drive a horse to his supremest ef- 
fort in a workout. The same argument 
applies to his quarter last autumn at 
Louisville, which was made in 29 seconds. 
This wonderful flight gives an idea of his 
terrific speed. To be able to do this he 
must be possessed of a flight of speed for 
a short distance almost equal to that of a 
thoroughbred. Budd Doble once said that 
no horse of great speed could carry his 
greatest flight for over an eighth of a 
mile. That being the case it is a rea- 
bi pposition that The Abbot can 
trot an eighth in fourteen seconds. Pos- 
sessed of such speed it is merely:a ques- 
tion of class and a matter of condition for 
him to beat the world’s record. He has 
more speed than Alix or Nancy Hanks, 
and if he has as much class as they had 
he will beat their best records, if given an 
equal opportunity. It is hardly probable, 
however, that he has the same great 
qualities as Alix, for he certainly has nev- 
er shown them in his races, and before he 
can be proclaimed a truly great race horse 
—one worthy to be ranked with Alix, Di- 
rectum and Azote—he must beat a great 
horse. If he can beat Cresceus on his 
merits he is worthy of being ranked with 
that great trio. 





The study of heredity is not only a deep 
one, but a complex and confusing one. 
Like many other subjects clothed in pro- 
fundity, the student who really knows a 
little something about it is led, as he goes 
deeper into the subject, to privately ac- 
knowledge to himself that the more he 
finds out about it the less he really knows, 
says the ‘Western Horseman.” Still, 
this should be no bar to further study and 
research, for by and by he may pass the 
doubtful and mystifying point in his un- 
derstanding of the subject. As one pro- 
gresses in the study he sooner or later 
must reach the conclusion that acquired 
and cultivated characteristics finally be- 
come systematic, and hence hereditary, 
more especially if these acquired traits 
have to do with mental emotion and men- 
tal exercise. In the ordinary course of 
animal reproduction, especially horse 
breeding, the ultimate bearing of the sub- 
ject when considered in our special line 
of literature, it is admitted that color is 
purely incidental, or free from the influ- 
ence of heredity, and so we find it as re- 
gards the ordinary, but here, when color 
and markings happen to be extraordinary, 
they often become hereditary through 
TMmental impressions made on parents. This 
phenomenon we can understand if we rea- 
son on the subject. We all know that es- 
pecially noticeable markings, such as a 
white face, white legs, white spots on the 
side or belly, are much more likely to be 
reproduced in an offspring, or a line of 
offsprings, than are solid and usual colors, 
such as bay, brown, chestnut or black. 
Mentalism is undoubtedly the prime fac- 
ton in heredity, and hence we conclude 
that horses, like humans, take mental 


note of the unusual or strikingly noticea- 
ble, and hence being themselves mentally 
impressed with the extraordinary mark- 
ings of themselves or their associates, the 
impression reaches the reproduction func- 
tion, and the extraordinary phenomena, 
whatever it is, is reproduced. Only 
through the assumption of the fruitful- 
ness of mental impressions can we ac- 
count for the ultimate heredity of acquir- 
ed characteristics—for that acquired 
characteristics do become hereditary we 
can see no room to question. The pointer 
dog was not originally and by nature a 
bird hunter, but so strongly has become 
the habit of hunting birds and “setting on 
them” that a present day bred pointer 
will, the very first time he is taken into 
the field, ‘‘make a stand,” and as clearly 
and plainly as the oldest fielder mark the 
presence of game, thus clearly proving a 
developed heredity of an acquired charac- 
teristic. In the human race mental dis- 
eases and mental traits are by far the 
most constant in transmissibility and in- 
heritance, mental disease being particu- 
larly subjected to the process of heredity. 
Cultivated mental traits likewise “run in 
families,"’ and clearly become hereditary. 
Coming down to our own special line, as 
horsemen, we have the clinical evidence 
of our own experience and observation 
that acquired and cultivated characteris- 
tics and traits become subject to heredity, 
or else all of our efforts to breed harness 
speed would prove a myth. Nature has 
not spontaneously given us a family of 
trotters, that is sure. Yet nature is per- 
petuating a family of trotters through the 
process of especially acquired hereditary 
transmissibility—a transmissibility com- 
ing through the channels of mental im- 
-pression. and mental culture. Of all dumb 
animals the dog and the horse are most 
susceptible to mental impressions, men- 
tal culture, have more sense, and the fact 
that through culture they can be and are 
bred to possess uniform mental traits 
proves conclusively that cultivated and 
acquired characteristics not only become 
hereditary, but that heredity is largely 
a mental evolution, smartly subjected to 
mental impressions. It follows, therefore, 
that in breeding trotters “head trotters’’ 
are the ones which transmit trotting 
speed. Of course, a trotting bred animal 
may have “trot in the head,"’ and trans- 
mit it without having that speed develop- 
ed, yet as trotting speed is an hereditary 
accomplishment, the ‘result of cultivation 
—acquired—the more unbroken is the 
chain of development the more uniform 
will be the production of trotting speed. 
That is, the more perpetual and uniform 
is the acquired culture course the more 
uniform will be the response of heredity, 
and the sooner will the acquired charac- 
teristic become a hereditary one. 





L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: On August 
14th I had the opportunity to see the sire, 
dam and sister to the greatest four-year- 
old pacer of the year, Riley B., 2:06%, 
winner of more races, and probably more 
money than any three-year-old that has 
yet started. His sire, Happy Riley, is a 
brother to the great race mare Nina Me- 
dium, 2:14%, with 50 winning heats to her 
credit, and has himself a standard race 
record. His dam, sired by John Harris, 
is the sire of a standard pacer and was 
sired by General Pleasanton, a son of C. 
M. Clay 22. Under the present rules Riley 
B., 2:06%, is not standard. If the standard 
performer of his dam's sire were properly 
credited, he will be standard when one of 
his brothers or sisters step into the list, 
which will be in 1901 without death or ac- 
cidents. 

At Rich Hill I saw a handsome two- 
year-old filley, an inbred Red Wilkes, by 
Russell Hardin, 2:23%, that was out of 
Silverlake, by Red Wilkes, and her dam 
was the old timne race mare Hallie Harris, 
2:17%, with 18 winning heats in 2:30 or 
better. This filley is well matured, has a 
white face and three white feet and is a 
show mare worthy to be shown among 
two-year-olds in Madison Square Garden 
or anywhere else. This mare belongs to 
the popular clothing drummer, H. H. 
Downing, of Marshall, Mo., who also 
owns the brown trotting gelding Fortune 
Hunter, by Lord Wilton. Both are han- 
dled by Mr. Beamer, a son of M. Beamer, 
who is known wherever the trotting 
horse is known, as the owner of Blaze- 
berry, the trotting race mare of 18%. Mr. 
M. Beamer brought Ashland Wilkes to 
Missouri and sold him to H. G. Toler. The 
young man has already given Fortune 
Hunter a record of 2:24% and drove him 
a good race at Rich Hill; which he won in 
straight heats in 2:25%, 2:25, 2:26. 

Lord Wilton, 14653, was bred by Sowles 
& Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and his dam, 
Ruby Sowles, was purchased by Thomas 
H. Bagnell and he was one of the first 
standard bred foals dropped at Elk Hill. 
The dam of Fortune Hunter was bred at 
Elk Hill by the handsome Daniel Lambert 
stallion Revenue, 2:224, by Smuggler, out 
of May Morning, 2:30, dam of East End, 
2:24%; May Bloom, 2:12%, and Revenue, 
2:22%, sire of three trotters and one pacer, 
and has several producing dams already. 
The second dam, Gray Nelly, was bred 
by J. B. Davis, of Lawrence County, Mo., 
and was sired by Pilot Mambrino, 632, son 
of Mambrino Patchen and Santa Maria, 
by Pilot Jr., and the third dam by Mer- 
chant, 59, son of Belmont. It will be 
noted that Wilton is out of Alley, dam of 
Albert France, 2:20%; Wilton, 2:19%, and 
Alley Russell, 2:22%, by Hambletonian. 
That her sons have sired a hundred or 
more standard performers, her daughters 
have produced four from 2:17 to 2:24%, 
that the dam of Revenue had a standard 
record herself, and was all things consid- 
ered the best daughter of Daniel Lambert, 
her dam being by the sire of Daniel Lam- 
bert, out of Pocahontas, 2:174. Fortune 
Hunter is a show horse and trotter, and 
like the best of our breeders and race 
horses he gets the best of his inheritance 
from his mother. Wilton, Revenue, Daniel 
Lambert and May Morning were all de- 
veloped to a standard mark. Lord Wilton 
could trot close to 2:30 and in good hands 
would have taken a standard mark. Whil 
few of his golts are as handsome as For- 
tune Hunter, they are an even, fine-look- 
ing lot of colts, and he should add to the 
reputation of the farm that brought out 
Blazeberry and prod d old Calther Rob- 
inson and her son, President Wilkes. I 
note the pld mare is omitted from the ta- 
ble of great brood mares in the Year Book 
of 1899. She should have been in each one 
since 18%, but has not been so entered. 
Mr. Downing seems to be fortunate in his 
horse ventures, and those who meet him 
will always wish that his good fortune 
may go with him. 

We have been hearing all the season of 
Colman’s new Walnut Boy pacer, Mon- 
nut, At Rich Hill I saw the great Colman 
combination Monnut and Rothenheber, 








and they are a combination that the boys 


say is hard to beat. Thus far this season 
Monnut has not made a break in any race 
in which he has been started. Monnut is 
the only new one added to Walnut Boy’s 
list for 190. His dam is by Monitor 
Prince, a producing son of Monitor, 1327; 
his first dam by Mambrino Temple, and 
second dam by Reveille, son of Mambrino 
Chief. Monnut has won all his races but 
one, and his record at the present time is 
2:17%. He can shade that several seconds 
on any good half-mile track 

The good mare Blonda Redwood has 
grown and is a strong race mare as was 
shown in the free-for-all race when White 
Line, 2:11%, undertook to beat her in the 
last beat. The last half of the mile 
showed the Louisiana people they were 
not in it, that Blonda Redwood could beat 
the best four-year-old record for filleys 
in 1900 on any good half-mile track, that 


is now held by Chandler's mare, Plumline, 
2:12%. 
The last day of the Rich Hill meeting a 


home race was made to fill up the time, 
and Mr. Spencer entered Pluma, by Win- 
ston or John R. Gentry, and Grat, by 
Grattan, out of a daughter of Prompter, 
son of. Blue Bull, second dam by Iowa 
Chief, son of Bashaw 50, while W. H. Cot- 
ton started Twinkle by Redmon C. and 
Woodshine, brother to Blonda Redwood. 
Woodshine and Grat are three-year-olds. 
In the first heat they got away good and 


Grat won in 1:08. In the second heat and 
to the fourth heat Grat actly badly in 
scoring, broke and got away badly and 
Woodshine won the second in 1:10 and 


Twinkle the third and fourth in 1:11, 1:08% 
In the fifth Homer Spencer was up behind 
Grat, and started in the rear and went 
around his field and won the fifth in 1:09. 
The last heat was won by Twinkle in 1:13. 
It was the best advertisement Mr. Spen- 
cer has ever made of his three great 
Grattan colts, and it will probably result 
in Homer’s taking two or all of them to 
some of the late Illinois meetings, and if 
he does they will both enter the 2:20 list 
before they come home. 

One word about advertising. Walnut 
Boy was advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD and it will take him nearly the 
whole twelve months to finish his engage- 


ments. Anteros, Ben McGregor and Kan- 
kakee were advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD and they will have over 2200 
patrons before Christmas, Dr. J. H. Sny- 


der writes the ‘“‘Western Horseman” say- 
ing that Whitefoot was not appreciated, 
and had never had over 23 patrons in any 
one season since he had him. Comment 
would seem unnecessary, but here is one 
of the very best bred sons of Alcyone, 
considered by a large contingent of the 
horsemen as the very best son of George 
Wilkes, and I am watching all the papers 
for Missouri horse news and did not 
know if he was dead or in the state. An 
owner told me last week, ‘You never 
speak of my horse.’’ I thought this horse 
was owned in Illinois. He added I have 
never advertised him a bit but he has 
done a fair business among my neighbors. 
White Foot has a record of 2:19% and 12 
winning heats in standard time. If Dr. 
Snyder will judiciously advertise such a 
horse to the amount of $100 per annum he 
will easily make 500 per cent on his money. 
The horse business will not run itself any 
more than a railroad will. 





PENSIONED CHAMPIONS. 


When you talk about sehtiment among 
horsemen, the people down in Maury 
county, Tenn., are hard to beat, says the 
*‘New York Sun." Maury county is where 
Star Pointer, 1:59%, and Hal Pointer, 
2:04%, and all those chatn lightning pacers 
of the Tom Hill family hail from, The 
first horse that gave the family and the 
county any prominence was Little Brown 
Jug, 2:11%. He smashed the world's rec- 
ord, beat the Big Four, and was pretty 
much the whole thing among pacers 4 
years ago, when Knapsack McCarthy was 
driving him. H. V. Bemis, Jack Haverly, 
Commodore Kittson and other high roll- 
ers owned him when he was the king of 
the turf, but he got some hard knocks af- 
ter Kittson died. 

I guess nobody knows just what did be- 
come of him, for a few years after he be- 
gan to go down hill. But somebody found 
him pulling a huckster’s wagon in Cleve- 
land six or eight years ago. Then he fell 
into the hands of some people that were 
faster than ever he had been, and they 
used him rough; nearly drove him to 
death on the road up at Buffalo. The 
story got into the sporting papers and 
found its way down to Columbia, Tenn., 
where the old horse was raised. That was 
only two or three years ago—just about 
the time Star Pointer was making Maury 
county famous as the birthplace of the 
first two minute pacers. Pointer’s sire, by 
the way, was a full brother to Brown 
Jug. 

Well, the folks down there, Will Polk, 
Iwcian Brown, M. C. Campbell, John 
Trotwood Moore and a lot of others, got 
together and made up a purse to get that 
broken down pacing gelding back to Ten- 
nessee. They raised the money and made 
the deal, and the old horse was put in a 
box car and shipped from Buffalo to 
Spring Hill. He died there only a few 
months ago. 

Hal Pointer, 2:04%, another of the great 
pacers of the Tennessee tribe of Hals, is 
in clover up at Village Farm, near Buffa- 
lo, thanks to Harry Hamlin. This horse 
was by the sire of Brown Jug, out of the 
dam of Star Pointer, and he was as good 
as his breeding. When he was Hal Point- 
er there was no pacer in the world, unless 
it was Little Direct, 2:05%4, that could beat 
him, but his feet gave out after a while 
and the Hamlins, who owned him in his 
best days, sold him to a man who cam- 
paigned the old fellow on the half mile 
track in Pennsylvania and exhibited him 
at the pumpkin show until he was pretty 
near gone up, and then passed him along. 
They kept him at it as long as he could 
earn a dollar. Last year he fell into the 
hands of somebody out in Detroit. Harry 
Hamlin saw him on the street there when 
he went out to the Grand Circuit stew- 
ards’ meeting last February and brought 
him back, so the old Pointer horse is sure 
of a home as long as he lives. 

Speaking of old-time pacers, there is one 
of them running out on a farm near Chi- 
ago that most horsemen no doubt sup- 
posed was dead and buried long ago. The 
horse I am talking about is old Westmont, 
that paced a mile with a running mate in 
2:10% back in 1884. J. M. Hill, the theatri- 
cal man, paid $20,000 for him after he had 
made the record. C. D). Patton owns him 
now. He sometimes hovks up the old geld- 
ing and they say he can pace like the wind 
for a little way, even now. Westmont 
must be 2% years of age Old Richball, 
2:18%, the horse that beat Westmont in 
more races than any other pacer ever did, 
is stil! living out west, but he hasn't fallen 
on the soft spot that Westmont has. The 
last I heard of him he was in a livery sta- 





ble up in Minnesota. 





Jay-Eye-See, the first horse to trot in 
2:10, is ving out a lazy old age on Jack 
son Case's place at Racine. He's fat as 
seal and you wouldn't guess him to be 
more than ten years old. It is four years 
since he was harnessed the last time. Mr 
Case will never sell him, for he thinks the 
world of the little black horse, and be- 
lieves, as many others do, that he was the 
fastest trotter and the fastest pacer of his 
dey. I saw young Case drive him to beat 
the pacing record at Independence in 1892, 
just after the bike sulky came out. If 
Case had waited a day he could have done 
the trick to a certainty, and thus made 
the Dictator gelding a champion at both 
gaits. He started to beat Direct, 2:06, and 
went in 2064, just missing the mark by 
a quarter of a second. The track was wet 
and was fully a second slow that day 

It speaks pretty well for the men who 
Own trotters that every horse that has 
held the world’s record since Flora Tem- 
ple first beat 2:20 has been pensioned in 
old age, and most of these that are dead 
have monuments or headstones over their 
graves. Little Flora was so well cared for 
that she lived to be 32 years old, and was 
buried with honors at Aristedes Welch's 
place near Philadelphia when she died. 
Up at the Robert Bonner farm, near Tar- 
rytown, you can see the graves of Dexter, 


Rarus and Maud 8. St. Julien was well 
cared for as long as he lived by his old 
owner, Robert Morrow, who turned him 
out in the alfalfa on his ranch in Califor- 
nia after the old horse had trotted his 
last race. 

Goldsmith Maid, 2:14, got the treatment 
of a queen in her old age at Henry W. 
Smith's farm, just this side of Trenton. 
She and her old rivals, Lady Thorn and 
Lucy, were all buried in a row on the in- 
field of the mile track at Fashion Stud 
Farm. Mr. Smith didn't do so well by 


the great trotting stallion Jay Gould, 


2:12%. I remember seeing the horse put 
up at auction when he was so old and 
rheumatic that he could scarcely drag 
himself into the sale ring. He wasn't 
worth a dollar, but Jimmy O'Neill, the 


old-time pool seller, bid $0 and got him 
just to keep the horse from falling into 
bad hands, 

Jim fixed it up with Senator Keyes of 


New Jersey to send old Gould down to 
his farm, and the horse spent the rest of 
his life in comfort and died there. Sena- 
tor Keyes has a pensioner on his hands 
now in Harry Wilkes, 2:13%, the best trot- 
ter of his day in the free-for-all class and 
at one time believed to be a record break- 


er. The old horse celebrated his 
birthday last month. 


24th 





LITTLE BOY, THE PACER. 





Down at the Joliet meeting the other day 
I ran across the most curious and inter- 
esting combination I have seen on the 
turf since the days when Cookie (Kla- 
math) and the Raymond family made 
their first trip down the line, says Yar- 
rum in the ‘Horse Review.’ The new 
combination was the pacer Little Boy and 
his owner, Al Bellew, of Owensboro, Ky. 
Little Boy is a plain looking bay gelding 
that looks as if he might have come out 
of somebody's livery stable. He is a little 
Shy on pedigree, but he knows as much 
as a man, has a wonderful turn of speed, 
gets about as much care as an Irishman’'s 
goat, and is just exactly such another 
freak.as was Cookie. Like Raymond, the 
owner of Klamath, Bellew is also a char- 
acter in a class by himself. He is a typi- 
cal bush running horseman, and has fol- 
lowed that line of business for years. 
Once or twice he has tackled the game at 
Chicago and 8t. Louis, but as a general 
thing he has stuck to the half-mile track 
fair circuits. Little Boy is his first har- 
ness horse and he has been racing him for 
three years. When he drifted in to Otto- 
wa, Ill.,, week before last, the boys tell me 
he had his entire outfit, which consisted 
of one harness, one set of hobbles, and 
four rub rags the size of handkerchiefs, 
packed in a water bucket. The horse 
spent most of his time after his arrival 
wandering around loose in front of the 
stable eating grass. When Bellew made 
the horse’s toilet in the merning he tied 
him up on one side with a piece of rope, 
and on the other with an old derby band- 
age. Not having over much confidence in 
his own ability as a driver he asked Wal- 
ter Palmer to drive the horse in the race 
for him. Walter consented and got up 
behind him to give him a little preparatory 
work. 

“Take him out there,” said Bellew, 
“and give him a slow mile and let him 
breathe through the stretch.” 

Walter then Jet the horse step along in 
2:17, which was entirely too slow, accord- 
ing to Bellew’s ideas of training, so he 
said: “Take him right out again and let 
him step once around the track in 1:05, and 
then let him come the other half fast.’ 
The horse did not have his hobbles on 
and Walter was rather skeptical of his be- 
ing able to go such a clip, but he jogged 
around once in 1:12, then clucked to him 
and mister pacer just dropped his head 
and circled that half-mile track in 1:02 so 
easy that Walter has not found his 
breath yet. According to the stories that 
have been printed in the papers, of his 
races, Little Boy has always been a very 
bad actor at the score, and sometimes on 
other parts of the track, but while he 
made a break or two and got shut out 
in the fourth heat, after breaking his 
check, he managed to win two heats in 
2:10% and 2:09% and was separately timed 
in 2:06% in another, where he got off far 
behind and paced all the way on the out- 
side of the track. A short time after the 
race was over Bellew had him outside, 
letting him “‘browse around a little,"’ as he 
put it. At Joliet last week, where I 
first saw the horse, Palmer again drove 
him, but he displayed no symptoms of be- 
ing a bad actor, and showed one burst of 
speed that set half the horsemen on 
the ground crazy over him. It was in the 
middle of a half in 1:01%. He was follow- 
ing Robert Wilkes, who was under a ter- 
rific driver, and paced the second quarter 
in just 30 seconds, and right in this quar- 
ter Palmer pulled Little Boy out and went 
around the black horse as if he was tied 
to the fence. Walter took him right back 
past the half but he finished the mile in 
2:08 under a double wrap. It's a guess, of 
course, as to how fast the horse can step 
a mile in his present form, but none of the 
boys rate him slower than 2:05. Ames 
thinks he can sure pace in 2:02 and Chan- 
dier thinks he is the fastest horse in the 
world. When I called on the outfit the 
morning of the race I found the owner ly- 
ing in the shade by the barn, watching his 
racer eat grass. The horse very kindly 
posed for his picture with a halter on, and 
Mr. Bellew was glad to tell me all about 
him. The animal looked to be about 15% 
hands and is blemished in front with the 
largest wind puffs I ever saw on a race 
horse. They are even larger than those 
Fidol wore, but they do not seem to hurt 
him in the least. “I bought that horse,” 
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said Bellew, “for $700, of a man who was 
racing him down in Indiana two years 
ago, and he won me $90 net the first five 
races I started him in. I heard that some 
one wrote in the ‘Review’ last winter and 
said he was by McRoberts, but that is a 
mistake. I have known the horse all his 
life and the man who bred and raised 
him, Mr. E. E. Braner, of Rome, Ky., is 
living down there now and will tell you 
the same thing. He was sired by Kenton, 
a son of Harkaway, who was gelded early, 


and is now used on the road in Kentucky, 
and his dam was Jenny, by Longfellow, a 
son of Mambrino Patchen. Mr. Braner 
owned both his sire and his dam. In the 
pasture Little Boy is a trotter and can 
trot faster loose than any horse I ever 


saw, but you put a string around his neck 
or a strap on his back or anything else on 
him and he never strikes a trot.” 

“Can he go any without hobbles?” I 
asked. 

“Just bet you $500 I can drive him a mile 
in 2:04 without them this morning,” he re- 
plied. 

I saw he was serious, so I said: 
you ever drive him a mile to see how fast 
he could go.” 

“No,” he returned, “I never did, but I 
have let him step several miles right at 
two minutes.” 

Later in the day I met Walter Palmer, 
who told me he had bought the horse for 
$3,000, and would ship him east right 
away with the intention of starting him in 
the 2:08 class at Readville and Providence. 
Everybody hopes that Walter will have 
good luck with him, but the boys who 
have seen most of the horse predict that 
he will get the flag every time he turns 
around in good society. 


THE FARM TEAM IN SUMMER. 





On this subject a writer in the ‘“Na- 


tional Stockman" says: 

The first thing that should claim our at- 
tention is its feed, and the most impor- 
tant article of summer diet is grass. All 
other animals after being kept on dry 
feed all winter are turned out to grass 
promptly when spring comes. Too often 
the horse is kept on a plank floor and fed 
almost nothing but timothy hay and corn 
in the mistaken notion that grass is too 
washy for a hard-working diet. True, if 
he is turned out very hungry on young 
grass and allowed to fill himself he may 
have scours as a result. But after the 
grass has made a good start if he is grad- 
ually tempered up to it there is nothing 
better for him as a part ration. Even after 
it is dried up, or cropped close, he should 
be turned out every night unless the 
weather be stormy or wet. 

In the hottest weather the pasture is 
cool enough at night for comfort. It is 
the horse’s nature to roll and wallow when 
very tired. No grooming with comb and 
brush is equal to it. It stimulates the ac- 
tion of the skin, rubs off all dirt and loose 
hair, in short, it is the horse’s bath. 

There is but little danger of foot trou- 
ble from drying and cracking if he is on 
pasture. In a state of nature his feet are 
wet with dew about 12 hours out of the 
24. When kept constantly on dry floors 
the wonder is that troubles of this kind 
are not more frequent. 

The horse that ie expected to do good, 
effective work must have some variety 
in feed. When fed some variety he will 
relish each one, and relish has a great in- 
fluence on digestion. My experience is 
that a team doing hard work will keep up 
better on much less grain if it is ground. 
A very greedy horse will swallow a large 
portion of corn and nearly all the oats 
whole, and thus get very little nourish- 
ment out of it. If ground and fed dry, he 
must necessarily wet up the whole mass 
with saliva and will thus get the maxi- 
mum amount of nutriment out of it. 

I believe a majority of farmers feed 
more grain than is necessary. With gcod 
clover and timothy hay cut early and 
well cured, very little grain is necessary, 
especially if fed ground, unless when 
doing heavy work. Of course if pure 
timothy is used, enough grain must be 
added to make it equal to the clover. 

Last summer we did a great deal of 
heavy work with one team, hauling 
stone, brick and other material for our 
new stock barn, besides the plowing and 
other regular farm work. We never fed 
more than three to four quarts of ground 
oats and corn, two bushels of oats to 
one of corn, with a moderate feed of 
bright clover hay. Our team kept up 
in fine condition, and after plowing up 
12 acres of stiff clover sod late in the 
fall, went into winter sleek and fat. 

Last spring after returning home from 
institute work I bought a young mare 
that was quite thin, and seemed to have 
but little relish for her feed. First her 
ration was cut down to a point where 
she would relish it. Then it was gradu- 
ally increased to what we considered full 
feed, In the morning she was given clo- 
ver hay and four quarts of bran; at noon 
clover hay and four quarts of ground oats 
and corn; at night corn fodder and a light 
feed of corn. She has been worked nearly 
every day. I have never seen an animal 
flesh up more rapidly. 

It is a great point to study the horse 
and know just what his wants are, and 
give enough feed and in such variety as 
to meet his wants exactly and no more. 
In this may be found the “Why” some 
men’s horses are always in fine condi- 
tion, no matter how hard they work 
them, while others are always poor no 
matter how much they feed them. 
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05 Class. 


ee 


* 
at 


18 Class 


BO AS NSIS ID ISNSNS «WH NSH 01S NSS NSS 


s82s85882 822592522 


—— eo 


GENERAL CONDITIONS—Entrance fee 5 
cent. of purse and 5 per cent. additional from win- 


a 


| ners, Purses to be divided 50. 25, 16 and 10 per cent.. 





and governed by the rules of the Ameri 
Association, of which we are a me i. — 

Right reserved to declare off any race or races 
not filling satisfactorily, or which can not be called 
by 4 p. m. the last day of the meeting. 


For entry blanks address 
CHARLES DUFFIN, See’y., 
W. P. LJAMS, President. tek pence 


TIRE, TIOHTENER| ay 


for your own use. Tak: 
orders at 200% profit. Most ingentousthing you ever-aw 
Sverzene boys om sight. Nebraska farmer made |. last 
ong his neighbors. Agents wanted 
& Farmers’ Meetings. Hunter Co., 498 6th 8t., Racine Win 








For the 
ATHLETE, 


’ Absorbine, Jr. 


is invaluable in 
removing soreness and 
restoring that pliable. 
elastic condition of the muscles so much 
desired, also cures strains of the joints 
and ligaments ina few hours. $1,e@ per 
bottle of regular dealers or by mail, Write 
for pamphlet. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 

SPRINGFIELD, ° " 


FISTULA 
POLL’ EVI 


HAME ‘8 SURE C or 
sSoiie cake paler ed 
telling the 


"Bit dale, Veen 


OR SALE—Standard bred 
and colts. J 








Trade 







i 





brood 
-M. CLINE, Oakwood, Mo 





THE CHINESE HORSE. 





A Chinese horse or pony is a wonder- 
ful little beast. He is hardly as large as 
our Canadian ponies and in build looks 
weak, puny and unhealthy; nevertheless, 
he is as strong and wiry as a tiger and 
will outrun and outwork an English 
thoroughbred, They carry far more 
weight in proportion to their size and 
are less affected in their speed by weight 
than are the horses of Europe and Amer- 
ica. I have seen one no larger than a 
Shetland pony carrying a man weighing 
230 pounds for 2% miles, and in the 
journey climbing mountain paths of the 
roughest sort to passes that were 2,500 
and 3,000 feet above the general level of 
the road. When the journey had been 
accomplished the rider was thoroughly 
exhausted but the horse appeared fresh 
and lively enough to turn and immedi- 
ately repeat the trip. John Chinaman 
learns to ride in a very singular way. 
An embankment six feet high and about 
a foot and one-half wide on top runs ir- 
regularly some 600 yards from start to 
finish. A portion of it is straight and 
level, a portion is up hill and a portion 
down hill, while a fourth portion breaks 
into corners of the most dangerous sort. 
Of the ditches on either side, one is 
Smooth from one end to end and the 
other is broken by holes, rocks and gul- 
lies. The novice is put upon an old and 
well trained horse and made to walk, 
trot and finally gallop up and down the 
Smooth ditch. When the pupil has made 
satisfactory progress his teacher makes 
him try_a similar course with the rough 
ditch. When he has learned to gallop 
up and down this bad thoroughfare with- 
out being thrown off he is then promoted 
to the top of the embankment, where he 
finishes his education. Strange to say, the 
mishaps to the would-be equestrian occur 
in the smooth ditch and on the embank- 
ment; here he is thrown with great regu- 
larity. The embankment luckily has very 
sloping sides, so that when he falls he 
lands upon soft earth or turf and is never 
grievously injured. After he has mas- 
tered the embankment with an old nag he 
is put upon a young and nervous animal. 
Mn he —* hig the embankment at full 
8 upon his horse he is 
finished rider. nena 


July 9th, 1900. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle: ad 

Dear Sir—Enclosed find $2.00, tor which 
please send me by express six bottles of 
Elixir. I am having great luck with the 
Elixir. It has, I think, cured a splint on 
a horse that has been lame for two years. 
One of the most obstinate of cases. Also 
cured a colt that had a very bad sprain of 
the think 


good , for 
that you have one of the best remedies I 


have ever seen. 
E. D. GULICK. 
a Avenue Driving Park, Elmira, 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., fer catalog. 


; 
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| phere is a wide 


»3y room, else the home will be —_ Pe xi 
r him, and already he is plan- | y Eugene Field. 
1ing how best to get those great, dry 1088 | The wind comes whispering to me of the 





THEIR ANGELS 





By Adeline T. D. Whitney 


My heart is lonely as heart can be 


And the cry of Rachel goes up from m« 
For the tender faces, unforgot 
Of the little children that are not 
Although I know 
They are all in the land where | shall go. 
I want them close in the dear old way; 
But life goes forward and will not stay; 
And He who made it has made it right; 
Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 
Only one has died. There is one small 
mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grave ground, 
Twenty years have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head; 
And, oh! I know 
She is safe in the land where I shall go. 
Not dead; only grown and gone away: 
The hair of my darling is turning gray 
That was golden once in the days so dear, 


Over for many and many a year. 


Yet I know—I know— 


She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 

My bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed 
man, 

Facing the world as a worker can; 

But I think of him now as I had him then, 


And I lay his cheek to my heart again; 

And so I know 

I shall have him there 
shall go. 


where we both 


Out from the father and into life, 

Back to His breast from the ended strife, 
And the finished labor, I hear the word 
From the lips of Him who was child and | 


Lord. 
And I know, that so 
It shall be in the land where we all shall 
go. 
Given back—with the gain. The secret 


this ; 
Of the blessed Kingdom of Children is: 
My mother’s arms are waiting for me: 
I shall lay my head on my father’s knee; 
For so, I know, 
I’m a child myself where I shall go. 


The world is troublous and hard and cold, 

And men and women grow gray and old; 

But behind the world is an inner place, 

Where yet their angels behold God's face, 
And, lo! we know 

That only the children can see Him so. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LEAVING ROCKLANDS FARM. 





Somewhere about the end of the seven- 
teenth century George Boone left Exeter, 
England, to try his fortunes in the wilds 
of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. You all 
know the history of Daniel Boone, his 
grandson, famous for his love of wilder- 
ness life. About the sixteenth century, 
too, another progenitor of mine, Thomas 
Watts, left England to help open up the 
forests of Virginia, and he, too, sent out 
sons and daughters to “blaze the way”’ for 
civilization; though these mostly went to 
the Carolinas and to Alabama. Among 
these wilderness lovers came one Charles 
Watts, to Kentucky, and there found, 
with Daniel Boone’s family, pretty Re- 
becca Boone, whom he married. 


father had served through the Revolution, 
he settled in Kentucky, but later went, 
with his family, my father included, to 
Alabama, where both he and his wife, 
Rebecca, are buried. In April, about the 
middle of the last century, my father and 
mother, wearying of life In a slave state, 
and longing for the freedom of pioneer 
life, came, with a large family, from New 
Orleans to Wisconsin, and there they 
found a blue-eyed, dark-haired baby girl 
one wintry morning, and that baby was I. 
From my earliest years I have had an in- 
tense desire to live in a wilderness. I 
have always wanted to live in a log house 
in the wild woods, and try the sweet, sim- 
ple life of the pioneer. 

Well, I've done it. A typical log house, 
on a typical backwoods farm. And the 
experiences have been full of pleasure; 
much practical knowledge has been gath- 
ered, and I have become largely attached 
to the life. But—I am getting old, and it 
is with much satisfaction that I once 
more pack my “lares et penates’ and 
go jolting over the rough hills for the 
new home close to the post office and the 
markets. In the pretty six-room cottage, 
with its surrounding ample buildings for 
sheltering stock, crops and implements, 
its grassy fields and clear, cold, never- 
failing springs, I expect to take much 
comfort after we get unpacked and estab- 
lished. When I tell you that the farm 
was the home of an intelligent, scholarly 
German family, and that the RURAL 
WORLD found its way regularly within 
its doors, you will know that I have a 
pleasant home, with everything in good 
shape. When “you-alls’’ come to see me, 
I shall not be hard to find, and a hearty 
welcome will await you within our do- 
main. We shall go no more across the 
Gasconade, and the long, steep hills, to 
Worsham for our letters. You must here- 
after address me at Hartville, Mo. I am 
anticipating much comfort for my old 
age in this lovely home, which we shall 
call Sunny Slope. We love these wild 
woods, and are fully satisfied to stay here 
to await the “ending of time” to us. 

Pine Burr, do you live near me? I 
crossed that tornado’s track twice in go- 
ing to Hartville; about a mile west of me 
are neighbors who were directly in its 
track, and evidences of its destructive- 
ness lie about in the upturned roots of 
many great trees. Perhaps we are neigh- 
bors. You write an interesting letter, and 
we welcome you. 

Garnett, your chicken experience is 
similar to my,own; but I had only one 
coop, and the nests were anywhere. I 
raised about two-thirds of the chickens I 
hatched; but I did not bake bread for 
them. We hope to try it under improved 
circumstances next year. We are not ex- 
pecting to raise poultry for market, but 
we do want a full supply for the table. 

The gude mon is busy with plans. Six 
rooms are not quite enough for two old 
people like ourselves, so he intends to 
follow the original plan of the building 
and add a kitchen with back porches. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S - SOOTHING SYRUP 


used for © SIXTY YBHARS by 
t i MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 





GES It SOOTHES the CHILD, SORTENS 
t 

the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 

and = the best remedy for DIAR- 

a e., Me id by Druggists in every part of 

Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Wins- 

low" g W bcothion crap. ** and take no other kind. 


After | 
serving through the war of 1812, as his | 


in shape for our winter's evening cheer. 


From afar, 


Of redwing blackbirds chattering besides 
ern California and Western Arizona, a reedy pool; 
where “the boy’’ rides his locomotive en- | y¢ brings me soothing fancies of the home- 
gine, come messages to the “‘old people on stead on the hill, 
the farm,” telling us that he hopes to help | ana I hear the thrush’s evening song and 
us eat home-grown walnuts and hazel-| the robin’s morning trill; 
nuts, and partake of our general Christ- | 


and we, who love 
the days until our only boy 
the Pacific coast to c« 
dear presence. 


mas cheer; 


ymfort 


When the cyclone so well described by 
Pine Burr swept through Wright County 
some ten years ago, it left upon a neigh- 
boring farm two plants—red coleus, such 
as are used in the city parks in “ribbon 
beds."" The people thought they were 
| lovely and let them live. They have 
spread everywhere, and great patches of 
| the red-leaved plants are found along the 

| fences—a veritable weed, hard to exter- 
| minate. 
| Another perfect nuisance is the sensitive 


| plant—a vile, thorny 
briary branches over large surface, 


be , 
lies in deadly wait for the 


many about. 
tear open the corn husks, 


your gun.” 


withheld. The 
ter. IDYLL. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A WORD TO THE ASPIRING COUN- 
TRY GIRL. 





| I would like the girls who read this 
little article to feel that I sympathize 
with them; for I know there are times 
when you are tempted to think there is 
not a soul in the world who understands 
or appreciates the feelings of an ambi- 
tious country girl. 

No doubt you would tell me that you 
knew your limitations too well to indulge 


in any idle dreams of fame. ‘But then, I 
am not content to live and die on the 
farm,’’ you would explain. ‘Don’t you 


think I might find employment if I went 
to the city? Others have. And I——” But 
right, here is where you make your mis- 
take, my dear, and often call forth, from 
the older members of the family, the an- 
swer which you think harsh and unsym- 
pathetic. The cities are and have long 
been over crowded. Hundred of girls who 
have talked and planned just as you, have 
made their way to some great metropolis 
and after experiencing many humiliating 
disappointments are to-day barely eking 
out an existence in some shoe factory or 
department store. 

“I am too proud to go back home,” one 

of these girls told me, ‘‘because I was so 
determined to come away.”’ And so she 
toils on. Poor, foolish, little girl, while 
probably her mother is praying for he> 
return. Now and then she musters up 
enough courage to write a cheerful letter 
home which is read by some neighbor's 
daughter who says to herself, “Maggie is 
| getting on all right, I believe I'll try it.’ 
It is but natural that your thoughts 
}should turn to the city, because of the 
many educational advantages to be found 
there; but I conclude that you must be 
self-supporting, and consequently that 
means—work. Now, if you are lucky 
enough to secure such, without experience 
of any kind and a trifle ‘“‘green,’’ you will 
find that the pittance known as your 
salary is barely enough to defray your 
necessary expenses; and your evenings 
are far more likely to be spent in the 
back room of some cheap lodging house, 
than at the theater, lecture, or music hall. 
Because you will have no money for 
amusements; besides a good girl ought to 
be accompanied to these places by re- 
spectable friends. 

I doubt if there is one of you who does 
not know of some way in which to earn 
a little money. And it is much pleasanter 
to find the ‘“‘where-with-all” to purchase 
good books, new music, or girlish furbe- 
lows, under the employ of a loving parent 
or kind neighbor, than to be ordered 
about by an over-bearing foreman or 
ridiculed by rude companions. 

I am sure it is not this lonely, disap- 
pointing existence you are seeking, my 
dears, but rather the opportunity for self- 
advancement and the enjoyment of inde- 
pendent earnings. Then why not take up 
the work again, whatever it may be, 
that was not only paying you but afforded 
time for the reading of good books and a 
little pleasure; remembering there are 
girls who long inexpressibly for the very 
things you have grown dissatisfied with 
and would gladly lift the latch and pass 
again into the sheltering love and peace 
of the dear old farm-house. 

EDNA WHEELDON KLEE. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. 








THE SWEET MOTHERLY SOUL. 





A woman who entertains a great deal 
says that she is heart, brain, nerve and 
soul weary of clever people and she 
longs to know somebody who neither 
writes, sings, recites, toots, fiddles, nor 
even has ideas. Cleverness runs in fam- 
ilies nowadays. Even the household baby 
is hauled out at deadly night hours to 
do his little turn and the grandmoth- 
er of the family is clever. Ah, a rare 
and satisfying person to meet is the fam- 
ily woman who is not clever; who makes 
no pretensions to cleverness; who has 
not prepared a paper on any of the burn- 
ing questions of the hour. 

Thank God for the woman. who is sat- 
isfied to stay at home and mend the 
stockings and make pies and other good 
things—make anything, in fact, pro- 
vided she is contented while she is doing 
it. Probably she doesn’t talk a great 
deal and doesn’t mind if you do not and 
doesn’t cherish it up against you if you 
do not hear what she is saying, even if 
you seem to be listening and are looking 
right at her. What a dear, restful soul 
she is! She knows good old tried and 
true remedies for ailments and she 
doesn’t even ask you whether you want 
specifics for your ills or not, but she 
just claps them on, or pours them tn, 
and bustles around and hangs up things, 
and tells you you'll be btétter in the 
morning, and sure enough you are, dear, 
unselfish prophet that she is! Give us 





enty-five cents a bottle. 
oooee POOF 64468 


the sweet motherly soul.—Selected. 


fire place to be built in 


in the desert lands of South- 


him, count 
comes from 
us with his | 


thing that trails its 
and 
“barefoot boy”’ 


or girl wherever it finds a lodgement. Yet 
the bloom is beautiful, and I mind me 
that I used to nurse the plant in my win- 
dow most tenderly. 

Judge Miller, we, too, have cat-birds 
singing about our cabin, and nobody ever 
shoots a bird here; but still we have not 


You should see the crows 
in the fields, if 
you want to be in a proper mood to “git 


We have had no rain for a long time, 
and everything is suffering for the water 
year is drawing toward 
the end, and everything warns us of win- 


MY PLAYMATES. 








country green and cool, 





used to know 


checkerberries grow. 


} 
boxy has become of Ezra Marsh who 


lived on Baker's hill? 
father kept the mill? 
Anastasia Snell, 
Boston for a spell? 


who shared my youthful play; 
They do not answer to my call! My play- 
mates, where are they? 


bother Joe, 
Who lived next door to where we lived 


some forty years ago? 

I'd like to see the Newton boys and Quin- 
ey Adams Brown, 

And Hepsey Hall and Ella Cowles who 
spelled the whole school down! 

And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, Lean- 
der Snow and all 

Who I am sure would answer could they 
only hear my call! 


I'd like to see Bill Warner and the Con- 
key boys again, 

And talk about the times we used to wish 
that we were men! 

And one, I shall not name her, could I see 
her gentle face 

And hear her girlish treble in this dis- 
tant, lonely place! 

The flowers and hopes of springtime, they 
perished long ago, 

And the garden where they blossomed is 

white with winter snow. 





O cottage ‘neath the maples, 

seen those girls and boys 

| That but a little while ago made, oh, such 

| pleasant noise? 

O trees, and hills, and brooks, and lanes, 
and meadows, do you know 

Where I shall find my little friends of 
forty years ago? 

You see I'm old and weary, and I've trav- 
eled long and far; 

I am looking for my playmates—I wonder 

where they are! 


have you 





WOMAN'S LIFE ON THE FARM. 


Farm wives are much discussed now 
days. One can scarcely pick up a paper of 
any kind without seeing something about 
the woman of the farm home. Her life 
is portrayed in both poetry and prose. 
One would think from the way some paint 


most downtrodden of mortals that ever 
lived. I sometimes think that the women 
of the farms who write such discouraging 
articles would be very hard to please in 
any life. Pray, tell me, what is there in 
the pure, fresh air of the country to dis- 
courage one? Just compare the sur- 
roundings of the woman on the farm with 
those of the woman in the city some 
morning in July or August. Think what 
it must be between two large brick build- 
ings, four or five stories high, with the 
dust and smoke of the city thrown in. I 
think I would prefer the country. 

I know it is true we have not the ex- 
citement or social pleasures of town life, 
but as for myself, I would not exchange 
the cool morning breeze, the singing birds, 
and Mother Nature’s own beauty for the 
more artificial life of town. Some writers 
represent the women of the farm home 
as slaves, toiling morning, noon and far 
into the night. I never could see where 
we gained anything by robbing the night 
to prolong the day, except in some special 
ease of rush. And still others picture us 
as Markham did the “‘The Man With the 
Hoe,”’ as being far below the average in 
intellect. They seem to think that we 
know nothing at all but hard labor; some- 
thing to be pitied. 

Why should we be more ignorant than 
other women? We may not know the lat- 
est fashions, or be acquainted with the 
latest authors, but we do know that we 
don't get milk from the milk weed or but- 
ter from the buttercups. I do not think 
that we have any more excuse for ignor- 
ance than the women of the towns. They 
may come in more daily contact with peo- 
ple and have more polish and style, but 
that is not culture of the brain; it is cul- 
ture of the person. Some of us have far 
more time for self-culture than we em- 
ploy, if we would care to provide our- 
selves with the material. What we need 
is more good books and literature of all 
kinds. I, for one, studied and read far 
more the five years while I lived on the 
wide prairies far from neighbors, sur- 
rounded by my four babies, that were too 
young to take out much, than I ever did 
while at school. For then, as well as 


reflection and reasoning. I assume to say 
that the ladies of the town haven’t the 
time that we have for mental self-im- 
provement, for their social life takes up 
so much more time. To be fashionable 
they have to attend many society and club 
events. They receive and pay more calls 
than we. Then their wardrobes require 
more time and expense than ours. 

Some say that our insane asylums con- 
tain more farmers’ wives than any other 
class of inmates. I don’t see why such 
should be the case. What is there in the 
country to drive them insane? All such 
surely abused themselves mentally and 
overworked their bodies. Was this for the 
lack of literature or was it because of 
greed? I don’t think such is the case 
where the husband is kind and consider- 
ate. When the husband sees that it is 
time to call a halt, and that rest must be 
taken to restore the shattered nerves, the 
wife feels in duty bound to obey. We 
should all remember that we are that 
man’s wife and the mother of his chil- 
dren, and that we have no right to will- 
fully neglect health of body or brain, for 
in so doing we impose on others. 

The outdoor toiler, the farmer’s wife 
who toils all day long in the field ana 
sun, out by the side of the farmer him- 
self has very nearly disappeared. Our 
American women have become too weak 
for such hard toil. In fact, the most of 
our farm women can show as white 
hands, as well clothed bodies and as well 
cultivated minds as can the women tn 
town. 

There are now very few farmer’s homes 
without a musical instrument of some 
kind, and the most of the farmers’ wives 
of middle age know enough music for 





home entertainment at least. 


| So I fall to thinking tenderly of those I 


Where the sassafras and snakeroot and 


And what's become of Noble Pratt whose 
And what's become of Lizzie Crum and 
And of Roxie Root who ‘tended school in 


They were the boys and they the girls 


What has become of Levi and his little 


her portrait that she was one of the. 


now, mental food I consumed with more | 





Note what 
more. 
riage or buggy or light rig of some kina. 


well-filled cellar during the 


stored away for spring planting. 


purchase dinner. You may say, 
use the telephone and delivery.” 


your purse to do so. 
some paint it. 
Up with the birds in the morning, 
Out with the poultry and flowers; 
There is no time for repining; 
Garner the joys that are ours. 
—SAYDIA. 


spondent and read at a farmers’ picnic. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 





What a man gives out, 


eyes of the world. Beauty, 


but in what it gives out. 


and keeps, 
gives back again. 
call red is the one which is, in one sense, 
blue; 


the red ones in color. Gold has kept all 
~ green rays, and gives back the yellow 





ones, so we think it is yellow. The object 
which we call black takes in every ray of 
light, and keeps them for itself, and we 
have strikingly enough seen in it the sym- 
bol of all evil. The object which we call 
white keeps nothing of the sun's rays, but 
gives them all out again, and we have 
seen in it the symbol of all good. So a 
man is seen and known, not by what he 
receives and keeps for himself, but for 
, what he gives forth to others. The rich 
man who keeps everything for himself is 
seen and known to be a poor, mean man. 
The wise man who holds haughtily his 
learning to himseif will, In the judgment 
of men, be very apt to seem a proud fool. 


**Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine 


poured forth; 

For life’s strength standeth in life’s sac- 
rifice, 

And whoso gives the most has most to 
give.” ; 


—Sunday School Times. 
OPPORTUNITY. 











In one of the old Greek cities there 
stood, long ago, a statue. Every trace of 
it has vanished now. But there is still 
‘in existence an epigram which gives us an 
excellent description of it; and, as we read 
the words, we can surely discover the les- 
, Son which those wise Greeks meant that 
the statue should teach to every passer- 
_ by. 

The epigram is in the form of a conver- 
sation between a traveler and the statue: 

“What is thy name, O Statue?’ 

“I am called Opportunity.” 

‘“‘Who made thee?” 

“‘Lysippus.”’ 

“Why art thou upon thy toes?” 

“To show that I stay but a moment.” 

“Why hast thou wings on thy feet?” 

“To show how quickly I pass by.”’ 

“But why is thy hair so long on thy 
forehead?” 

“That men may seize me as they meet 
me.”* 

“Why, 
hind?” 

“To show that when I have once passed 
I cannot be caught.”’—Christian Press. 


then, is thy head so bald be- 





SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


TOMATO BEST. —To one pint of canned , 
or stewed tomatoes add one cupful of , 
boiled rice, a little salt and pepper, and 
one tablespoonful of butter. Simmer for , 
five minutes and serve hot. 

CHILI SAUCE.—BHighteen large toma- 
toes, 6 onions, 3 green peppers, % cup of 
sugar, 24% cups of vinegar, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt, 1 teaspoonful each of nutmeg 
and cinnamon, % teaspoonful cloves. Scald 
and peel the tomatoes and cook with tne 
onions and peppers until tender; add tne 
vinegar, sugar, and spices, and cook ten 
minutes more. 

BAKED PEACHES.—Fill the cavities 
of half a dozen large peaches, which have 
been peeled, cut in halves and stoned, 
with one-half teaspoonful of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of butter, a few drops 
of lemon juice and a slight grating of 
nutmeg. Bake them 20 minutes, and 
serve on sponge cake, garnishing with 
whipped cream. 

PEACH TAPIOCA.—Wash one cupful of 
fine tapioca, soak it for two hours, drat, 
put in a double boiler with one pint of 
water, and let cook until clear. Next peel 
six large peaches, cut into quarters, and 
add them to the tapioca with one-half of a 
cupful of sugar. Cook until the peaches 
are tender, then turn into a dish and 
serve very cold with cream. 

CORN SOUP.—Grate carefully one pint 
of fresh corn, being careful not to get any 
of the cob in; add te the corn one pint of 
water, and cook 15 minutes. When tender, 
add one quart of boiling milk (morning’s 
milk preferred), three tablespoonfuls of 
butter rubbed smooth with one table- 
spoonful of flour, and a little salt. Let it 
boil up, then serve with crisp crackers. 
APPLE PUDDING.—Peel and core six 
tart apples. Slice into a pudding dish un- 
til half full. Sprinkle a little sugar over 
them and add half a teacup of water and 
a little butter. Make a batter of one cup- 
ful sour milk, one level teaspoonful soda, 
a pinch of salt and flour to make a rather 
thin batter. Pour batter over the apples 
and bake slowly until apples are done, 
Serve with sugar and cream. 





YOU SHOULD NOT FORGET THAT 


Kindly deeds show kindly thoughts and 
prove the sincerity of kindly words. 

To judge by personal appearance alone 
is an evidence of ignorance and stupidity. 
Kind words are never lost; love and ap- 
preciation are the coinage in which they 
are paid back. 

Daily politeness at home shows more 
true refinement than any amount of com- 
pany manners. 

Little acts of kindness performed daily 
are greater and grander than one im- 
mense act of goodness done now and 
again.—Boston Traveler. 








a change has taken place In 
farm conveyances. One can hardly see a 
woman riding in the farm wagon any 
Nearly every farmer has a car- 


But the very best of all is the farmer's 
winter Mrs. E. A. 
months. It has shelves filled with fruits 
and preserves, pickles, jams and jellies; 
bins of vegetables and apples; barrels of 
cider, and many,,biilbs of flowers and vines 
How 
much easier it is to go down cellar for 
such things on a cold winter's day, than it 
is to go up town, basket on the arm, and 
“Oh, we 
Suppose 
you do, you still have to go down into 
Take it all in all, 
woman's life on the farm is not so bad as 


This paper was written by our corre- 


not what he 
keeps, determines his appearance in the 
brightness, 
color, consist not in what a thing keeps, 
A well-known | ty. 
law of optics teaches us that a thing is 
seen, not in the color which it takes 1n| feather bed from them. 
but in that color which it 
The thing that we 


Poultry Yard. 








E. 8. Codding, President, 
Creel, Secretary, 
Mo. 


MISSOURI POULTRY COMMISSION.— 
Sedalia, Mo.; 
Carrollton, 


est return for the outlay. 
A third reason why 
pay is through lack of care. 








; PROFITABLE DUCK RAISING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
time ago of my flock of ducks. 
eight ducks and four drakes. 


I have lost some of mine. 


out in the pasture and are sitting 
eight eggs apiece. 


-~ 


and some pure white. 
crests. 
are laying. 


of good water. 
raising ducks. 
a cry when they are sold. 





39 cents apiece. 


I think there is more money in raising 


ducks than in chickens. I have mixed 


chickens and I get lots of eggs the year 
that is, it takes in the blue rays ' around. 
and keeps them for itself, but gives back | 


Last year I raised 600 and have 

about 300 now. I am just beginning to set 

hens for late chicks. I want to hatch out 

about 400; they will make fine broilers 

about December. MRS. R. H. C. 
Lamine, Mo. 


STOP BGG-EATING. 


The habit of eating eggs is one that 
; all fowls will indulge in. It is one of the 
, habits of idleness for which the owner or 
keeper is to blame, says the ‘Farmers’ 
Review."’ Often an egg that is left too 
long in the nest will freeze and burst 
open; or when proper nests are not pro- 
vided the hens will lay on the floor, or an 
egg will be dropped from the roosting 
place and be broken. All these mishaps 
are largely the result of idleness among 
the hens, and from these causes they soon 
learn to destroy every egg they see as 
long as they are confined to their houses. 
The habit can be prevented to a large ex- 
tent. The most simple way to prevent this 
habit is to keep two or three china eggs 
lying about on the floor of the hen-houses 
and in the nests. The hens will soon learn 
the uselessness of pecking at them, and as 
all eggs look alike to them, they find no 
comfort or return from their attack, and 
soon let the real egg alone. Some persons 
buy quantities of egg shells from the bak- 
ers and spread them about, but you will 
find the china egg better. 





THE GROWING OF CHICKS. 


As the chicks grow to some size we 
must keep them growing by feeding them 
for growth. Bones require some lime, or 
food containing lime, in order to develop 
them. Grass and the genera) food gatn- 
ered on a good range is rich in lime, 
writes R. W. Davidson in the “Eptto- 
mist.”” Corn is deficient in this respect, 
and, therefore, little of it should be fed. 
Wheat is a far better food for growing 
chicks, and hulled oats are excellent. 
Feed the chicks that are well along twice 
a day, using wheat and oats exclusiveiy 
during warm weather. Twice a day is 
enough to feed chicks for they should be 
encouraged to roam the field for food. 
Let the morning meal be light, not quite 
all they can eat, but give them all they 
will clean up at night. 

Before this the cockerels will have been 
large enough to sell. I believe thorougn- 
ly in the early sale of all surplus stock. 
It lessens the feed bill, and gives the pul- 
lets a better chance to develop. Then, 
' again, what is the use of holding the 
| chicks until they get larger, for the later 
it gets the less per pound they will bring, 
;to say nothing of the bother of having 
them around eating good food. The added 
weight will not overbalance the loss in 
price, plus the trouble and food. Of course 
each one must decide for himself just 
when is the best time to sell. With us, 
I find that early chickens pay best when 
sold at about two pounds each, while later 
hatches will depend somewhat on the 
condition of the market. 








WHY POULTRY DOES NOT PAY. 


There is no line of work on the farm 
that will give a more steady and satis- 
factory income than the work of the 
industrious hen, provided she is looked 
after as she should be. But it is a com- 
mon thing to find the boss of the farm 
Say that “hens don’t pay,” or “I wisn 
the hull lot of ‘em were out of the way, 
they tramp down so much wheat.” 
Strange to say, these same men are not 
averse to roast chicken or chicken pot- 
pie, neither will they refuse a dainty 
omelet or a nicely boiled egg, and who 
ever heard of them being satisfied with 
less than half a nice custard pie? If 
the hens don’t pay, it is because they 
do not get the care and attention that 
they should. The poultry interests in the 
United States now exceeds in value any 
other agricultural crop, and it is capable 
of equally as great proportional devel- 
opment on this side of the line, says the 
“Northwest Farmer.” 

The first reason why hens are not pay- 
ing is lack of knowledge as to how best 
to handle them. Raising and caring for 
Poultry have to be learned like anything 
else. Success is not attained off-hand 
any more than it is in any other line of 
work. Nearly every one thinks he can 
raise chickens, but that is just where he 
is mistaken. It requires study; in fact, 
it requires an apprenticeship, for there is 
so much to learn about breeding and 
hatching the chicks and tye 2 and car- 
ing for them. 

The next reason for non-success is In 
the feeding. Work horses are fed in order 
that they may be in condition to do a 
good day’s work. How often the hens 
have to look after their own feed. Dur- 
ing the summer they rustle not so badly 
because they get grass seeds and 
insects, but, even then, unless they have 
a very large range, they soon get it 
Picked clean. They need regular feed 
in the summer as well as in the winter. 
Then, in the winter, the compounding 
of a successful ration is no easy matter. 
The insects must be supplemented by 
meat scraps, the grass by dried grass or 
vegetables, etc., and the grain must be 
varied. Just as we have learned to feed 


I wrote some 

I keep 
I set 0 
eggs and sold five sittings of twelve each. 
From the 250 eggs set, I got 230 ducks. Of 
course those that have, have to lose, and 
I could not be- 
gin to tell of the dozens I have sold with 
the chicken eggs, and still the ducks are 
laying. Three of them have made nests 
on |@nced food, and all 


I have the Rouen and Pekin mixed. This 
makes them all colors—spotted and striped 
Mine have no 
I never pick my ducks while they 
I always pen them up at 
night and feed them all the dough they 
want and give them plenty of corn. I 
feed the young ones bread until they get 
large enough to rustle around and then I 
feed dough to them, and give them plenty 
I never have any trouble 
I never kill any and have 
I sold more 
ducks last year than any one in the coun- 
I sold 150 and they brought me about 
I also made a 30-pound 


go a long way 
poultry-yard. 


right; 


tained and maintained without 
and attention, 
work 
carried out, 
most skeptical farmer that they do pay. 





The United States consul 
Antwerp, George F. Lincoln, 
following on poultry raising in Belgium: 


like business in our country, 


meet the same on the table. 


double the price. For example, a 
about the size sufficient for a meal of two 
persons is sold to-day for five francs 
(96.5 cents), whereas one of the ordinary 
variety can be purchased for between two 
and three france (38.6 and 57.9 cents). The 
excellence of the fowl seems to depend, 
as far as can be ascertained, on the care- 
ful manner in which the sitting hen is 
treated, the cleanliness observed about 
her, as well as the careful feeding of the 
young chicken until suffictently developed 
for eating purposes. 
“The choice of eggs for sitting purposes 
is considered a matter of great importance 
and the freshest obtainable are almost 
invariably used. The best breeders sel- 
dom take eggs older than eight days for 
raising the best quality. Care is taken 
that the eggs given to one hen should be 
of the same age. The eggs when collected 
are kept at a very even and medium tem- 
perature until given to the hen, and are 
turned daily. This measure is taken, I 
am informed, to prevent the yolk, which 
is lighter than the white of the egg, from 
adhering to the top of the shell. The 
eggs chosen for the purpose above men- 
tioned are also of an average size, those 
above medium being rejected, as they 
often contain double yolks. Eggs re- 
ceived from a distance, and - 


work horse a properly balanced ration, 
so there is a properly balanced ration 
to be made up for the hens which will 
supply all their needs and give the larg- 


the hens do not 
Feed may 
be half of breed, but care and attention 
toward success in the 
The vigilant eye of the b 
feeder must see that everything is all 
the buildings warm and comfor- 
table in winter, and the birds not too 
crowded, that the place is free of ver- 


on ; 
min, that a supply of nice ary earth, ten 1d 
lime, and sand is laid up during the| ottract the notice 


summer for the winter’s dust bath, etc. 
A nice-paying flock of fowls is not at- 
care 
but given properly bal- 
intelligently 
the hens will convince the 


BELGIUM AND iTS FINE POULTRY. 


general at 
sends the 


“It has been suggested that a report on 
the method of raising fowls for the mar- 
ket in this country would be of service, 
not only to those directly interested in the 
but a boon 
to the public at large. The succulence of 
the ‘poulet de Bruxelles’ has a very wide- 
spread reputation, not only among gour- 
mets, but among all who had the gooa 
fortune to travel upon the Continent and 


“The difference in quality between the 
fowl above mentioned and one of the same 
age and size of the ordinary variety 1s | lum 
shown by the fact that the first is sold in pono am. My . all thought I had con- 
nearly all the markets in this country at Goldie 1 
young 
Brussels pullet which we should consider 


One Mah Saved 


From a wreck will attract 
attention to the lifesaver ic, a 
life-saving be continued every day, and 


the very frequen- 
cy with which the 
* Discovery” saves 
life, robs the fact 
of general inter- 
est. For obstinate 
coughs, bronchiti 
weak lungs, onl 
other diseases of 
the ira or- 
=. toelton 
edical Discov- 


offers certain help, 
and almost certain 
cure. It contains 
neither alcohol 
mor na 





"Only for 
’s Golden Med- 
Discovery I think 
I would be in = grave to-day,” writes Mr. 
loses Miles, of Hilliard, Uinta Co., Wyoming. 
“I had asthma so bad I om he and was 
compelled to give up work. fected my 


all the ins both day 


wi sisted 
ay | _Diacove ryt have taken faut 
a Lh yy ball man. weighing 185 

The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser in paper covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay the 
cost of mailing oly. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Organe and Musical Goods, 
SON, 208 Market st., St. Louis. 





APABLE Woman Wanted for a perman 
tion, 860 per month and all ex “Exper!. 

ence unnecessary. CLARK & COMPANY. 
234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach old jurned 
lke new at a coat of les lees than qetes Gend 1 
enough to Bleach seven hats. Address “umnine 


seven hats. A 
WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 .ccseu's,2s.csnciss 








ly exposed to more or less shaking, are 
allowed to stand a day or two before be- 
ing put under the hen. Great care is also 
taken that the eggs should be perfectly 
clean. 
“The nest is prepared of straw or cut 
hay, perfectly clean, dry and odorless. 
As a rule the sitting hens are located in 
corners where the greatest quiet is ob- 
tainable, and are not exposed to great 
light. When so located they are not dis- 
turbed for any other purpose than the 
placing before them of their daily supply 
of food and water. As the hen leaves her 
nest at least once a day to search for 
food, to take exercise, etc., care should 
be taken to put her food and water with- 
in reach of the nest, in order that the 
time that she is off the eggs may be ma- 
terially shortened. 
When the young bird is hatched, it re- 
tains in its body part of the yolk of the 
egg from which it was produced, which 
suffices to nourish it for the first twenty- 
four hours, during which period only 
warmth is required, which is furnished 
either by the mother hen or must be 
afforded by a warm cloth, in case of the 
necessity of awaiting the hatching of the 
rest of the brood. The food first given 
can be varied, but must be made up of in- 
gredients containing large quantities of 
nitrogen, as this is required for the forma- 
tion of the tissues. It is necessary, in fact, 
that the food should be composed of mat- 
ter resembling in character an egg, to- 
gether with milk. It is customary to mix 
with the food eggs, milk, and the blood of 
earthworms, field worms, and that of a 
commoner variety of fish; also to intro- 
duce, for the formation of bone, certain 
quantities of phosphate of lime found in 
grain and flour. In the early days, flour 
should be given, on account of the facility 
of its digestion, grain being substituted 
therefor as the birds begin to gather 
strength. Wheat flour is generally used. 
The grain given is wheat, rice, millet, 
buckwheat, and corn, raw or cooked. 
Cooked potetoes are also often given, as a 
change of diet. It is customary to vary 
the grain diet as much as possible and to 
frequently administer it mixed. The food 
ordinarily employed is made up as fol- 
lows: Hard boiled eggs and wheat flour 
are mixed in milk, a little water being 
added. To this paste is added a smajl 
onion finely cut up, together with lettuce 
when green food is scarce. The mixture is 
ordinarily quite stuff, as too moist food 
is considered harmful for the young 
brood. After the first few days a small 
quantity of whole grain is mixed into the 
paste; but if rapid development is de- 
sired, the simple paste should be contin- 
ued alone, 

Great care is taken to keep the young 
brood in a dry, warm locality, which pre- 
caution, together with the proper food, 
prevents inflammation of the intestines 
and like troubles. As a rule, the birds are 
confined on wet days and allowed to run 
about only in fine, sunny weather. In 
winter a more generous diet is given to 
enable them to withstand the cold. The 
daily ration of grain for the fowls is 
from 2% to 3 ounces. 





MISSOURI STATE POULTRY EXHIBIT. 


Fayette, Mo., August 16.—The executive 
committee of the Missouri State Poultry 
Commission, posed of Presid E. T. 
Codding, Sedalia; First Vice President 
Charles Opal, Jefferson City; Second Vice 
President C. W. Neisstina; Treasurer J. 
A. Maxwell, Fayette, and Mrs. E. A. 
Creel, Carrollton, secretary, met in Fay- 
ette yesterday and prepared the premium 
list for the next annual show, to be held 
in this city December 10 to 14, inclusive. A 
Belgian hare department was added to the 
exhibits. Judge R. J. Finley, of Macon, 
Mo., will judge this department, and 
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88: }-Coctescioans Pullets, Lt. Brah-— 
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. L.Wrandottes. Sat isfaction or your money 


back.’ Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Lil. 
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Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Leghorns, Bilao 
$2 careeone Any LO Rate 
Feng ast 38 i #2; 100 ogee 7 900 
Je $4.00; 200 ee 





ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 
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Prairie Ho Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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Black Breasted Red Games for sale. 

$1.50 hens H 
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Mrs. 








Belgian Hares make a dish %' 
for a king. Farmers. stockmen poul- 
and town should 
ise them. oma 


iidren ac- 


with domestic anims!- 
what cows and sheep wi!!. 


BELGIAN RABBITET Box 13, Melville. Il! 








probably Judge F. W. Hitchcock, of Colo- 
rado, will judge the poultry. J. A. Max- 
well, of Fayette, was chosen to superin- 
tend the show. The premiums are more 
liberal than heretofore. 


THE BELGIAN RABBITRY of Mel- 
ville, Ill., offers the best of pure bred, !m- 
ported and home bred Belgian Hares. 
Send for free pamphlet on “How to Fee! 
and Care for the Belgian Hares.” Seé 





Judge J. W. Wale, of Archie, Mo., and 
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PAIN KILLER 


you can care your Rheumatism N ste, °* Price 28 and 50 Cents at Druggists. 


For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 
The Snoddy Remedy. 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 





‘A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H. Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
for Hog Cholera which is made only by us. Dr. Snoddy'’s 


cept no substitutes. Write to-day for Dr. Snoddy » new 
booklet on Hog Cholera and and s} ials 
Address, 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


on each package. Beware of imitations and ac- 
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We Make Our Own 
Steel, Rods, and Wire used in Page Fences; 
Cut down the prices, and ean furnish promptly. 
Page WOVEN WIRK PENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





direct to the farmer at 
tcay cheaper than you can. B: 
riced fences on market. 

‘da to unravel. Circulars and di 
ADVANCE FENCE ©0., 
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try. 8. F. BROWN, 
ASHMORE, ILLINOIS. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 
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ilts of fall farrow to offer for $12; they are 

sired oy U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 2d 22767, Prince Had - 

ley 15882 and Expectance 21921, and out ot sows of 

equaily good breeding. Also an automatic skim 
milk weigher for creamery, 

L. A. SPIES BREED 


POLAND-CHINAS! cctiine 


xtra ins 
some very choice 
likes, Perfection and 
h blood of up-to-date breeding. aw .eoe, 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of RB | strains a Potnne-Cnten 
. istered Jersey catt 
Rock chic s. Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois, 


POLAND-CHIMAS, tt 


8. L. ORGAN, Oarmi, White Oo..111. 


WE HAVE some fancy registered Poland-China 


as new. 
iG OO..8t. Jacob, Il 

















DUROC-JERSEYS. 


HOROUGHBRED DUROC-JERSEY pigs for sale 
TEness bie. L.W. H Kast Alton,1)) 











UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
Teady to a Satisfaction guaran le 

N. B. SAWYER, CHERRYVALE. Kas. 
—Registered__ stock, 

QUROG JERSEYS Sean 


. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 











BERKSHIRES. 


She Pig Pen. 


on them. 
fields to glean, the gleaning grows scant 
this month, and the swine look gaunt and | 36 w. H. Sell, Utah, Ill 
weary. This month especial attention | 37. C. C. Dowell, Tonica, 
should be given to the water supply, and 





AUGUST CARE OF THE PIGS. 





cribs and bins grow lean and their sides = oh FRR. ore. 25 
seem to shrivel and draw in, and to a 
greater degree the animals that depend |32. John Wade “i 
If there have been harvest | 33. J. W. Williams, Cisco, Ill 


when the streams run low, an effort made 
to keep the water flowing and prevent 
stagnant pools. 

THE WATER.—In the heated, sultry at- 
mosphere ponds soon become filthy and 
strong smelling. The hot sun, with plenty 
of water, is the best agent for cleanli- 
ness, when the water is properly handled, 
and in abundance, but in limited quanti- 
ties, in pools, the greatest source of un- 
healthy vapors and disease germs. If an 
abundance of water cannot be kept in the 
wallows to make tnem fresh and clean, 
the hogs had best be kept away from 
them. When the water supply is had 
from wells, good wallows should be made 
in shallow boxes with gravel surround- 
ings, and the boxes occasionally flushed 
to prevent filth and impurity. 

THE PASTURE.—During this month 
often the only pasture is clover, as it is 
the only pasture plant that can secure 
moisture sufficient by its long tap roots 
to keep growing in spite of the drouthy, 
unfavorable conditions. When the clover 
has been pastured all summer, and there 
is an old growth that has been tramped 
through and over, it would doubtless pay 
to run the mowing machine over the field 
and clip off this old growth, but it shoula 
not be cut too close; then the strong roots 
would force a fresh new growth that 
would be much relished by the pigs. 
SHADE.—The pigs are sure to want to 
lie around the buildings and in the sheds 
this warm weather, and they seem to be 
well suited if they can get into a pile or 
dust some place, in shade or shelter. It is 
much better to keep them entirely away 
from the building unless there is no other 
shade in houses and sheds; these should 
be kept free of dust and filth. 1 have no 
doubt but cement floors would be founa 
desirable for the sheds and houses during 
the hot, sultry weather of this month. 
They could easily be kept cool and clean, 
by occasionally sprinkling or pouring wa- 
ter over them. 

THE HEALTH.—Especial care shoulda 
be taken to keep all the hog stock of the 
farm thrifty and improving in flesh av 
this time. Soaked corn, fed on a clean 
floor or grass sward, will return an excel- 
lent profit. But enough should be fea to 
cause a gain; there is no profit in feeding 
to only make them hold their own. If slop 
is fed, let me urge that it be cool ana 
fresh, rather than warm and stale or sour. 
When the weather is warm, who knows 
but that the pig relishes cool slop better 
than warm stuff? If he does not, it is fair 
to that his education is at fault. 





; RES! $8 buys 
Large English BY vig: Gt euner sex: 
best of breeding. B. P. K. Chickens; Holstein Cat- 
ule. G. W. MeINTOSH. MonETT, Mo. 








FARMS. 





oO 
hange from lowa to the Gulf. 
BOIES & HOPE. Birmingham. Iowa. 


Twe Ferms for Sale Cheap. 


No. 1, 156a, 15a timber; good 8 room house; barn 
for 8 horses; carriage room and cribs attached ; well 


cash, balance time. 
No. 2, 160a, 25a timber, fenced, some fruit. cistern, 
good sized barn, price $15 a—$1,200 cash, time on 
balance. No, 1—is 4 miles from R. R. town. No. 2— 
s 6 miles from R. R. town. I have Asthma must 
move toa dryer climate. If you don’t want to buy, 
tell your neighbor who may not read the “RURAL. 
Cc. B. PLACE, Sumner, Till. 





SALE—100 choice farms; stock or grain. all 
sizes. handsomely located on kes. Rural 
delivery. W.A. THOM N, Attica, Ind. 








SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
cations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 


NEW CROPS.—Towards the end of the 
month some of the new products of the 
field should be ready for him—sweet corn, 
early field corn, and pumpkins. When 
these are ready, it is better that he should 
come to them well filled and thrifty, than 
in a condition going backward. Then 
there will be less danger in working up to 
full fed on these green products. If 
pumpkins are plenty, ft will be much eas- 
fer to work up, and with less risk with the 
added corn ration than to work up on corn 
alone. With the prospect of an abundant 
corn crop, it is reasonable to assume that 
the price of pork will be lower as winter 
comes on; the margin cannot be expected 
to remain very wide between the price oi 
corn and pork for a very long period at a 
time. 

GET TO MARKET EARLY.—If the 
hogs are kept well fed and thrifty during 
August, a short feed on new corn wili put 
them in a market condition, and doubtless 
at a better price than can be had after 
one or two months of winter feeding. With 
the crop of spring pigs to prepare for 
market, the feeder should aim to encroach 
as little as possible on the winter months 
with his feeding, and the best way to 
shorten up this feeding period, is to keep 
them growing all the summer season, 
right up to the time of new grain. 





THE BURROUGHS AND WINN SALE. 





The combination sale of Poland-Chinas 
of Messrs. Ed Burroughs and W. N. Winn 
& Son at El Paso, Ill., on Aug. 10, was 
well attended. The offering was of gooa 
quality and in splendid shape. Following 
are names of buyers and prices paid: 

ED BURROUGHS’ CONSIGNMENT. 
N Price 








John Wade, Chenoa, Ill......... 
W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Il. 
. A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill. 
. L. G. Jones, Towanda, Ill... 
R. Loveless ......-..+.+-- 


oN 


31. John Wade ........... 


0. Name. . 
----$121 
1. C. S. Williams, North Enid, Ok ne 7 | ing for a purpose as the hog. ‘This experi- 


.- 1 | ment is a pointer on the necessity of get- 





5 

H 

are thousands of acres of splendid land 9. Peter Wallace, Thawville, I 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio = 
12 










¢ talking with a nei r 

Cc. N. Price, Kumler, Ill..... 34|the editor was ishbo 
Grande Western Railway in that state. . J. N. Wilson, Bn agg © raat * farmer who ee ren g bitterly 

. E. H. Ware, jugias, . sass about the drouth; it ried up every- 
The soil is very productive and the mar-|13. John Wade ..... euaniees Ssexteddl : 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, |13. E. H. Ware .......--+--+ec-sesseeseees ww — og aime pets ras green = 
being temperate the yeer round. The |? cou e eeding hogs 


Sugar beet industry as wetl as fruit cul- 
ture, etc, are prominent features of 


these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents |19- C- E. Cole, Elmwood, Ill.. 


* = WEEDS AND HOGS.—A few days since 


: "42 | yards. 
«vo... 15 | yard made rich by decayed chips of many 


STANDARD DELANO RAM 


TRUMPS. Photogra; hed from Life 




















. We Kingdom, El Paso, Ill........ 18 





34. E. A. Hoffstetter, Maysville, Mo.... 30 
35. W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill...... 38 
bu 


38. Harry Shoup, Secor, 
SP. UB” A eee ie 

#0. C. C. Brown, Hayworth. Dl 2 
Thirty-eight head sold for $1,256, averug- 


ng $33. 
W. N. WINN & SON'S OFFERING. 





= 


42. Henry Schmertman ............6+0++++ 7 
43, Frank O'Meara, Rensselaer, Ind.... 49 
GA Dn: BG, WEAREUEY ooeccvcceccsncccgateces 40 


45. Burgess Bros........ 
46. H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Ill...... 
48. W. R. Loveless 







49. W. G. Griffith, Clear Creek, Ill...... 48 
Bh. We FR. LaVOlOO® oroccscsccseccccsee -. & 
52. D. Peterson, Tonica, Ill........ .. 34 
GD. DD. POC OSR. oe is Whe cence eskis vie 
54. D. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill... .. 37 
BB. Dy. ds WORteeh, <cccccescccescnce . B 
es SOM “WEED | covisccccsccccsscnsebuustyey 36 
58. Oviatt Bros., Kansas City, Mo....... 51 
60. Schmertman, Freeport, Ill........... 39 


Fifteen head brought $631, averaging $42. 
Fifty-three head brought $1,887, averag- 
ing $35.40. 


POINTERS FROM PIGPENDOM. 
Sows and their piglets relish shelled 
corn that has been soaked until it is soft 
and swollen. Do not soak it so long that 
the starch is changed or the germ is ran- 
cid, for that means that the corn is not in 
the best condition to be digested or to 
nourish the pigs. 

Swine-growers must rid themselves of 
the idea that hogs prefer soured, musty, 
fetid, rancid, decayed food. Grown-up 
hogs are often sickened by such food, and 
it is sure death to young pigs to feed them 
rotten stuffs. - 

When you feed a sow and her pigs a ra- 
tion like the soaked corn mentioned above, 
do not put it into the trough, and do not 
put it in heaps where the sow can “swig it 
down” at her usual rate of speed. If she 
be permitted to do so, she will simply con- 
sume the bulk of it, and the pigs will get 
very little of it. 

Both pigs and sow will masticate and 
salivate more thoroughly, and therefore 
digest more perfectly, if they are unable 
to fill their mouths at every swoop. Have 
a feeding floor, and scatter the soaked 
corn and other non-liquid rations upon it. 
Then the sow will have to take exercise 
to gather up enough to satisfy her appe- 
tite, she will chew more thoroughly, she 
will swallow more slowly, she will be un- 
able to gobble the bulk of the ration from 
the more active pigs, and so a gain all 
around will be made. 
Don’t throw all your corncobs on the 
manure heaps. Don't carry them to the 
mill and pay for having them ground into 
an indigestible, diarrhoea-producing, in- 
testine-rasping, nutrition-wasting mess to 
feed to your swine. Rather convert them 
into charcoal and feed them to the pigs 
in that shape. Such charcoal is in de- 
mand the year round. 
By the way, the less decayed, ‘erment- 
ed and therefore acid food the swine re- 
ceive, the less need they will have for 
charcoal and other correctants of acidity. 
The hot weather is on. Look out for 
cholera. 
Grinding corn for hogs will not pay, un- 
less you have your own mill on your 
farm. Of the three kinds of corn ration, 
ground, soaked or dry, the ground is the 
best and the dry is the worst form, while 
the ground corn is only so little better 
than the soaked corn that it is a waste to 
go to the expense and trouble of grinding 
it.—New York Farmer. 
HOG CHOLERA CURED,—Geo. E. Bar- 
num, of Columbus, Neb., said under date 
Jan. 27, 1900: “I have used the Snoddy 
Remedy with success. I can say for this 
remedy that where the directions are car- 
ried out, it has been a success in every 
case where I have been an eye-witness. I 
have been present where it has proven a 
success in several very bad cases. I have 
all faith in the Snoddy Remedy if used as 
directed; if not used as directed, better 
keep your money. If used as a preventive, 
there is no use of having hog cholera.” 





BREED AND TYPE IN HOGS.—In a 
recent experiment in feeding a lot of ap- 
proved-type Berkshire and Poiand-China 
hogs, and another lot of average mixed 
breeds, picked up with a view to get a lot 
that would fairly represent the average 
hogs of the vicinity, it was demonstrated 
that it required from 10 to 30 per cent more 
of the same kind of feed to make a given 
gain with the last lot than with the first, 
says the “New York Farmer” There is 
probably no other animal that has re- 
sponded so fully to improvement in breed- 


ting the best types as rapidly as possible. 





of both sexes that had to be confined in 
We were standing by an old wood 





Postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. S & Oy eekacieee nap ndtiios 2 years. a = ds was a rank 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. |22. Jas. Blair, Chenoa, Ill..............--. $1 | STOW OF tS etal Ge 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 23. Burgess Bros......... he’ .6 “ee encateneses 2 other stuff. I gather an armful and 








devoured the first green bite they had had 
for the season! 
that see not, and brains that think uot’ 


siderable interest was manifested recently 
in the attempt of American hog raisers to 


and the streak-of-fat idea was the model, 


Owned | 

As the years go, this month is usually = = SSS 
the hardest one of the year for the thrift | 24. E. 8. Dawson, St. Johns, Kan........ 25 | asked to be shown the objects of pity. The 
and health of the swine. The supply of 4 = La a fag ttt’ 9 weeds were carried to them, and th: 
grain by this time runs low, writes John |97 & gs, Dawson ....... ata neighbor looked with amazement upon 
M. Jamison in the “Ohio Farmer.” The | 28. T. W. Setton, El Paso, Ill. the voracious manner in which the hogs 


Verily, there are eyes 


Farm, Stock and Home. 





THE STREAK-OF-LEAN HOG.—Con- 


produce the ideal bacon hog the same as 
the Canadians did. The streak-of-lean 
but when specially fed hogs went to mar- 
ket they did not receive any premium an} 
buyers did not get excited over them. 
Now at Toronto, the ideal bacon hog coun- 
try, they are kicking because the top ba- 
con hog does not outsell the fat hog more 
than 25c per 100 pounds, and the streaky 
bacon is outselling fat hog bacon $1.25 per 
100 pounds. The complaint is that the 
packers do not make a fair difference in 
favor of the superior article.—St. 
Live Stock Reporter. 





Louis 


SOUR AND TOO SOUR FOOD.—Milidly 
sour food for hogs is all right. But when 
the house slops in the swill barrel have 
turned to acetic acid or vinegar, the mat- 
ter of sourness is carried too far, says 
Theo. Louis. Soured skim milk or butter 
milk is excellent for hogs, when mixed 
with ground grain of some sort, but when 
it is put into that over-soured swill barrel 
it soon becomes like the rest of the mass, 
and such food causes looseness of the 
bowels and disturbs the digestive organs 
in many ways. Where corn is the exclu- 
sive grain feed, properly soured slop may 
be fed to advantage, but when it has 
reached the vinegar stage it has lost its 
ability to make fat or growth. For sows 
nursing pigs such excessively-sour stuff is 
the worst kind of food, being almost sure 
to cause diarrhoea in the pigs. Such sour 
stuff often creates an aversion to good 
food, and an abnorma). petite, that 
earth, sand, old boots, etc., are eaten to 
satisfy. This is a manifestation of the 
‘demand of nature to get alkaline salts 
into the system to neutralize the gases 
generated by the acids taken into the 
stomach. 

CHOOSING BROOD SOWS.—If_ the 
sows are to be taken from your own herd 
it is an easy matter to choose them, as 
they can be watched daily for several 
months. The record of the dams is known 
and there is no reason why one cannot 
pick from those which have proven the 
best mothers and produced the best pigs. 
But where one buys from another herd 
the conditions are somewhat different, 
says the “New England Homestead.” 
When the pigs are four months old is a 
better time to choose then when they are 
carrying their milk flesh at four or six 
weeks of age. Those which have long 
bodies, straight backs, thick through the 
shoulders and hams, short legs, broad be- 
tween the eyes, dished faces and with 
rather coarse hair and bone will make the 
best brood sows. The stock boar needs to 
be somewhat the reverse of this, and 
while thick through the hams and shoul- 
ders with a straight back, should be some- 
what shorter in body and with finer hair 
and bone. 


The Shepherd. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON BREEDING. 











Editor RURAL WORL): TI would like 
information on the fdlowing points: 
When mating with the ram should the 
latter be allowed to run vith the flock all 
the time, or only at night? 

How can one get a fick of ewes to 
take the ram in a short yeriod of time? 
Is there any preparation for killing lice 
and ticks that is simply rubbed on the 
sheep? H. E. SPONSLER. 
Green Co., Ill. 

L. E. Shattuck, secre:ary Mo. Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Stenberry, Mo., an- 
Swers the questions as follows: 
SHOULD THE RAM RUN WITH 
EWES?—If there is a la'ge ewe flock to 
mate with ram it is best to hand breed 
most of the ewes that are bred first and 
allow the ram to serve ea:h ewe but once. 
The next best thing is to turn the ram 
with the flock at night and keep him 
away during the day, giving him a 
wether or two or lambs for company. 
BRING EWES IN HEAT.—The best 
and most practicable wcy I can give to 
get ewes to take ram in a short time is 
to feed them up well on strong, rich 
grains. In parts of Mexico parched maize 
with salt is used to make rams more 
active; perhaps it might have desired 
effect on ewes. 

TO KILL LICE.—A strong solution of 
tobacco will be effective for lice and ticks, 
but it must be rubbed in where they are; 
so if any great number exists one should 
dip. If your correspondent means some 
preparation to rub over utside of wool, 1 
know of none. 

Stanberry, Mo. 
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L. E. SHATTUCK. 


“ 
xy L. E. Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 





THE SHATTUCK MERINOS. 


There is probably no tlock of sierinos 
that is as widely known and from which 
blood has been used so much to improve 
the great flocks of the country as the L. 
E. Shattuck flock at Stanberry, Mo. This 
flock was established in 1878 from the best 
that could be procured, and its success in 
the show ring and breeding pen demon- 
strates how wise was the founder in spar- 
ing neither time nor money for the foun- 
dation, Both American and Delaine Me- 
rinos are bred and the breeding is from 
the greatest sheep in Merino history. 
Forty-two prizes were won at the World's 
Fair at Chicago. Over 20 prizes were won 
at St. Louis last fall, and yet few shows 
are made of late years. Most of the time 
at Clear Spring Farm is employed in 
breeding for the best and not fitting for 


show. “Wool Markeis and Sheep" of 
Chicago says: “Sheep breeders are al- 
ways interested in what comes from 


Shattuck’s. The Merinos bred and sold 
from Clear Spring Farm have shown for 
years the popular kinds and money-mak- 
ers. They are always in the front for 
popularity and profit. There is a reason 
for all this and that reason is that they 
are producers. The rams when used on 
ewes of other strains give the right kind 
of results. They seem to have that pecu- 
liar prepotent power of ‘doing some- 
thing.’ "’ 

From the engraving presented on this 
page it does not take an expert to see 
character stamped in the ram Trumps. 
He has both style and worth. Those 
among our readers who want Merino rams 
of the best breeding individual worth will 
do well to note Mr. Shattuck’s advertise- 
ment in another column and then write 
Mr. 8. at once. 





| 








FOUNDING A FARMER'S FLOCK, 
Aside from the profit that there is in 
feeding sheep at this time there is oe} 
haps no other feature which may do 
more to make them more popular on the ! 
farm than the fact that it is easy to be- | 
gin in a small way and gradually in- | 
crease the returns from the flock. As a 
means of showing what may be accom- 
plished with very ordinary sheep, let me 
recount the results of some of our sheep 
feeding operations during the past winter, 
in starting a grade flock in northern Wis- 
consin. We considered it advisable to be- 
gin with the native sheep of the district, 
not because they by any means possessed 
the qualities which should be attached to 
a breeding flock to produce the best mar- 
ket lambs, but mainly for the reasons 
that they were cheap, they had adapted 
themselves to their environment, and in 
addition the ewes seemed to be exception- 
ally good milkers and mothers. The ewes 
were bought when sheep were cheap, so 
that their first cost did not amount to 
much. They were not all young ewes, 
but just such as would come to us in 
bands of fifteen or twenty perhaps, from 
the small flocks around us. It would be 
hard to say what had been the breeding of 
these sheep. They showed practically no 
Down blood, as their faces were white, 
yet they possessed very little of the typi- 
cal characteristics of the long wools. 
They had been accustomed to obtaining 
their living from cut over lands or range 
in the woods. 

It was surprising to me some years ago, 
when I first saw these sheep in the woods 
of Northern Wisconsin, how successful 
they were in obtaining a living in the 
woodlands common to that section. I fol- 
lowed a band for some time, noting what 
they would eat, and it was remarkable 
how clean they would free the ground 
from all the fresh young growth that was 
just coming out. They seemed to make 
very little choice, apparently eating all 
kinds of wild plants, and the young trees 
just coming out as well. They are very 
hardy sheep, and quite prolific and seemed 
possessed with the ability to nurse their 
lambs well. 

The rams that we used on these ewes 
were strong, vigorous and rather large 
framed Shropshires. They were of as 
good a type as we could obtain anywhere 
for this purpose. They were mostly 
brought over from Canada. While of 
good size they were not by any means 
coarse, and had fairly dense fleeces and 
good backs and were well developed in es- 
sential mutton qualities. They were much 
better rams than the average farmer 
would generally use, and it is to show the 
advantage of using such that I give the 
details which follow. They were of good 
type from a mutton standpoint, though 
perhaps not quite as finely finished about 
the head and other points denoting qual- 
ity as they should have been to be in- 
cluded in the highest classes of Shrop- 
shires. 

During the summer this band of sheep 
always had good pasture. The major por- 
tion of the time in the summer was spent 
on a point of land bordered by a river 
and the banks of a lake. This point had 
on it considerable hazel, water. birch 
and trees of that nature, of fair growth. 


Chief, Look M 
all of Oct, and Nov 
spring pigs of same breeding 





Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19690, A's Chief 21014 (by Culef Tec. 24) and other wel! bred boars. 
Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. Prices \. ed as received. 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. B. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Jackson Co., Mo. 














Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


00 HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars ready for service. A nice lot of yearling sow 
either open or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs hatehing at $1.00 per 15; also a few nic 
kerels for sale at $1.00 each 


We can suit you in price and qualicy. co Write us at once. 
HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Open gilts, gilt edged, outof dams by Chief Perfection 24. Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know U.8 
€ Over and Clay Dee: all State fair winners of their day; also 3 boars of the above breeding. 
W, farrow. Your inspection and business invited if you want something good. Also 

JOBS, R. YOUNG, RicHARDs, Mo. 











bred for fal) litters 


CHOICE GILTS FOR 


By King Hadiey, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, one of Mo. Black Chief best sons. and 
Tecumseh, and out of dams by Best on Earth, | Am Chief 24. by Chief | Am, Mo 


Black U. 8 
Call on or address, 


SALE! 


Black 


Black Chief. Taylor's 


Also a few boars, same age and breeding at senee ee if taken soon; part of the gilts are 
J. M. 


UBLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co.. Mo. 





Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and Apri! pigs, $8 to $10. until Septemoer lst. Eggs, $1! for 13, $2 for 30. 
cheap after June Ist t. 


Young stock Sept. ls 





A few choice he 
R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


Write for what 


W. H. EER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 














PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 


by year the same. Price List. 


Stocked up. 


Address 


. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 








Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the flock that has won when ever shown. R 
Ca}! on or address, 





. J. Srone, Stonington, Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


Improves the woo). 


CURES —_—o Ticks. 





Pack and $3. Send for descriptive pamphiew 
SRABOURA DIP OO. 10 Branch Street, Bt Lous Me 





visit flock. 


at front gate. 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before shipping. Write or 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 


Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 








an unusual eagerness for it. 


OSCAR GOLE, AURORA, ILL., "REEW.2s 


ms for 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 





The Hon. M. F. Greeley of South Dako- 
ta, a sheep breeder of much prominence, 
surprised me by a comparison which he 
has made between good pasture, clover, 
and the leaves of trees in regard to their 
analysis. Chemical analysis shows that 
the leaves of trees are practically richer 
than red clover, which simply means that 
they are richer in nourishment than our 
best pasture. When sheep realize this 
through early training it is surprising 
how they will take advantage of it. Not 


only the older sheep vigorously eat the 


growth, but the young lambs as well show 
I think this 
characteristic is largely confined to sheep 
reared in such a section where they de- 
pend more or less upon the young growth 
in the woods for their living. 

When the sheep taken off this 
point, as they were at various times, and 
changed to other pastures, it was re- 
markable to notice how rapidly all this 
small growth seemed to get ahead again 
and it was equally interesting to note 
how quickly it disappeared, when the 
sheep were back again for awhile. For 
keeping cut over lands in check, I think 
the northern-bred sheep, reared in an 
open country, is a close rival of the goat. 
There is no doubt about the value of 
sheep and goats for this work and I think 
it is a quality which is entitled to Mgh 
valuation in a wooded country. 

These lambs and ewes had a surprising 
variety of food, When turned out in the 
morning they had the run of a field of 
mixed Timothy and clover aftermath. 
They went over this field and a field of 
about forty acres of fall rye, from there 
they passed to a corn field and on to a 
forty-acre patch of clover seeding, finally 
they round up their tour with a feed on 


were 


the rape patch of about twenty § acres. 
When getting the very best ration we 
could give them, they had in addition to 
this some broken pumpkins and also at 
the yard at night they received one-half 


pound of peas and oats per head, This 
was the ration fed some time previous 
before putting them in the yards. When 
they had to be put in the yards to feed, 
they were given a ration of peas, oats and 
shocked corn. The amount which they re- 
ceived amounted to about one and one- 
quarter pounds of oats and _ one-half 
pound of peas, while the two shocks of 


corn contained about one-half pound 
each. This corn is of finer growth than 


ordinary and consequently there was very 
little of the stalks or leaves left. In ad- 
dition to this the lambs had all the clover 
hay they would eat. 

At the beginning of the year we sent 
two carloads of these lambs to Chicago, 
most of them being of our own breeding. 
They brought 6% cents on the market at 
that time, which was the highest price 
paid that day and had been the highest 
since August 16 of the previous year. The 
two carloads of lambs included 191 head 
and they averaged at the year seventy- 
six pounds and the price at 6% cents was 
paid for the whole of them. 

It will be readily understood that there 
would be considerable profit in this feed- 
ing. in trying to understand the main 
factor in securing this, I believe that 
aside from the fact that the market was 
quite favorable at that time, the most in- 
fluential agent was the use of extra good 
rams. The ewes were quite ordinary in 
every sense, and such as anybody could 
purchase in making a start with sheep. 
The rams were better than those used 
commonly, and I think that is the point 
which the new beginner in sheep fails 
to duly appreciate. I do not wish to be- 
little the importance of securing good 
ewes in establishing a foundation flock 
for any purpose but I do wish to empha- 
size the value of using good rams. Where 
the ewes are good milkers and first-class 
mothers it is possible to graft upon their 
progeny, if crossed with good rams, most 
of the characteristics that are most de- 
sirable from a market standpoint.—John 
A. Craig, in Breeders’ Gazette. 


MERINO SHEEP! Both American 
= Than ail ath and Delaine. 
on more nm all others at World's Fai 
National iad 90 extra rams. ate 
L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co,. Mo. 
BEST REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Eaite ant es home and Canada pred, a 

regis an ‘or sale at reasonab! . 

Write. no trouble to answer. en, Soe 
H. D, BURRUSS, Daum, Ulinois. 














6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra well wooled on head and legs, all 
gvod quality and size.2 show rams. Cail on 
oraddress, J, W. BOL . 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


80 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 80 Ewes. For prices address, 

H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Eik Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO, 


Registered Shropshire Ram 
For Sale t irice rights Agden eee 
W. D. WADE, La Monre, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


WANTED—A HERDSMAN 


at once for cattle and hogs. Address 
L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 

















TO CLEAR BRUSH LAND WITH 
GOATS. 


The best time to turn Angoras loose on 
a patch of brush land, ts after the heavy 
spring rains have ceased, which is usual- 
ly about the first of June. At this time 
the leaves will be fairly well matured; 
the goats will then proceed to Strip the 
brush of its foliage and the hot sun wil} 
soon dry out the stems, the result being 
that by thé time that the fall rains set in 
the brush patch will look as tho 

ugh a 
prairie fire had passed through it, as E. 
H. Jobson in “Country Gentleman.” For 
an ordinary brush patch, it requires from 
two and a half to three goats to the acre; 
the cost of goats then for one acre of 
land will be say $15, and the class of goats 
used are yearling wethers, the wool qual- 
ities being immaterial (it is advisable to 
fence off one-third of your brush patch so 
goats cannot gettoit for future use). After 
they have cleaned the brush up thorough- 
ly, it will probably be toward fall, and it 
is then time to turn them in on the part 
of the brush patch which you fenced off 
for this purpose, and in connection with 
their brush feed, allow them one or two 
ears of corn apiece a day; and at the ena 
of six weeks they will have finished clear- 
ing the brush patch, and the corn which 
you have been feeding them will have put 
them in prime condition for the market, 
at which place they will bring from one- 
half to one cent per pound less than mut- 
ton sheep, or at least as much as you 
paid for them, and possibly a little more. 

What have you done? Why, you have 





AMERICAN WOOL EQUALS ANY.—! 


cleared your brush land at a cost of six 
weeks’ feeding of corn. It is almost in- 
comprehensible. It’s no wonder they are 
on the boom! Any farmer would gladly 
pay the cost of the goats alone to have 
his brush land cleared, which means that 
you can pay $10 per head for Angoras, and 
clear your land at the same cost that you 
| would have to pay your hired labor for 
the same work. And the beauty of the 
| Angoras’ work is that it does not have to 
| be done over the next year, as is the case 
| With grubbing it out. And again the land 
\ Se eat you have thus cleared is ready to 
be set in blue grass, and let to a sheep 
| Srower for $2.50 per acre. 


NOTES. 

{ > y = 

|, RED LICE ON SHEEP.—The following 
| ie recommended as a remedy for red lice 
}On sheep. Make a solution of one part 
j of zenoleum to 50 parts of water; dip the 
| Sheep in this and repeat in eight days to 
| destroy any lice that may have developed 
| from eggs. 


STICK TO THE BUSINESS.—All sheep- 


The old contention that the best wool can- | Men will agree that the breeder of sheep 
not be grown in this country has been | ne has been in the business for a long 
thoroughly refuted. Silberman Bros., the | time and does not let up for small prices 
great wool merchants of Chicago, have re- | Of wool and mutton, but keeps steadily on 
ceived on consignment the Robert Taylor | through thick and thin, is the one who 





There were larger trees scattered over it 
also, with openings where the pasture 
was good. I do not believe that it is gen- 
erally known how sheep of this breeding 





promises to surpass any state fair ever 
held in this or any other state in the 


Union, and no one should fail to attend 
this grand exhibition. Remember the 





dates—September 24-29. 








will browse on trees of young growth, 
much less it is generally thought that 
there is much nourishment in such fooa 
for the sheep. 


clip of 500,000 Ibs., raised in Wyoming, and|™akes it profitable. Spasmodic sheep 
all experts who have seen it agree that husbandry seldom pays. 
in fineness, strength, length of staple and| LOOK AFTER THE LAMBS.—It is 
silky fiber it is equal in quality to the | doubtful if sheep raising can be made to 
best grown Australian wool. This clip is|return satisfactory profits unless the 
the largest in the United States. — are made to grow rapidly through 
———nonannnengnsiapasianias the summer and kept in good condition 
KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan., | during the winter. "Management of this 
advertise Shropshire rams in this issue. | kind is as beneficial to the wool as to the 
Further particulars later. | frame of the sheep. 
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WHEAT—Cash market: No. 2 red sold 
at W@w\c this and 704@7@ec (fancy at 
Tic) BE. side; No. 3 red at 674%@69\%c; No. 4 
winter at 69c to 65c; lower grades at 5 
to 62c; 40,009 No. 2 hard for export at 6% 
to 66c; No. 3 do at 64%c; No. 2 mixed at 
68c; No. 3 do at 66%c. In elevator No. 2 
red, 69@69%c; No. 3 red, 67@67%c; No. 4, 
GBE@E%c; rejected, 55@57« 

CORN—Cash market: No. 2 at 40c; Ni 
2 yellow at 40%:@4ic; No. 2 white at 1@ 
4i%c; No. 3 do at 4%c; No. 3 4 otably 
3944c 

OATS—Cash market No 2 sold at 21% 
@22c; No. 3 at 214%@2i%ec; No. 2 white at} 
%%c; No. 3 do at 24@2%ec; No. 4 do at 23% 
@2ic; and fancy at 24%c; no grade do at 
2c; rust proof at 21@22 

RYE—Dull. A car No. 2 sold E. side 
at 49c, but more offered at that and un- 
sold. 

MILLFEED—Very stiff, as offerings still 

Bran sold E. trk 


small and sellers stiff 
at 67c and choice worth 67'c; 
quotable at 62@6@3c, and skd mixed feed 70c. 
This side bran in 100 Ib sks sold at 67c for 


bulk bran 


wheat and 60c for corn. At mill, bran 68¢ 
and ships 77c. 
HAY—Timothy, $12@12.50 for choice, 


$10.50@11.80 for No. 1, $9.50@10 for No. 2, 
$8.50@10 for No. 3. Prairie, $7.50 for « hoice, 
$7@7.80 for No. 1, $6@6.50 for No. 2, $5.50@6 
for No. 3. Clover, $9@12. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk, $3.50; rye, %5. 

GRASS SEED—Clover, $7.%@8.36; tim- 
othy, $3.35@3.50; spot and $3.75 bid for prime 
to arrive this month, Sept. or Oct., redtop 
$8@3.75 for chaff to $7@8 for fancy. Other 
seeds nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.20 per bu for 
prime in car lots, spot or to arrive prompt- 
ly. Prime in small lots $1.10; inferior less. 

HEMPSEED-—+$3 per 100 Ibs, pure basis. 

FLAXSEED—Better at $1.36% bid for 
spot or prompt shipment. 

PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 


Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— : pay 
Au . 68% n ee 8% 
Sept. “68% a 6942 @68% 685%@% b 
Oct. ..69% 70 @69% 69% n 
Dec. ..71%@% 72%@1%@% Ti*eb 
Corn— a 
Aug ...37%4 n PT, itt 38% n 
Sept. ..37% 38%, @37% 37% b 
Oct. ...355% n 36% @36 a 
Dec. ..32% 34 @33% Ba 
Year . .325 ooccPeses 33% n 
Oats— ae 
Aug. ..213, n coeease 21 % nm 
Sept. ..21b weet@eeee 21b 
Dec + eee oceeQeses 21% n 


May. ..24 -atdcece ee 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 


Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 

Wheat— a a ag 

No. 2 red..73 @73%  694@70 70 @i0% 
No. 3 red..71 @72% 66 


@69 = 67% @69% 
60 @65 


. 4 win..64 @70 60 @63 265 
Ne. 2 hard.70 ons 65% @6614 65%@66 
No. 3 hard6? @0% 6 @.... 44%@ 

Ono. Z..s00 3246@).... 394%@.... 40. @.... 
No. 3..... 314@31% 394@.... 39:4@.... 
No. 2 wh.32%@33% 1 GH 41 @Al% 
No. 3 wh.31%@.... 400 @.... 4@.... 

ONS 2....21%6G2% 4G... Meg 
No. 3.....20%@21 21 @21% 214@2142 
No. 2 N..28%4@24%4 24%4@.... 5 @.... 
No. 2 wh.2744@.... 234%.@.... 25%@.... 
No. 3 wh.23 @25 2446@25 24 @% 
No. 4 wh.214@28 234%,.@24 2344@24% 





POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio 
ranged from 26c to 28c per bushel from 
farmers’ wagons. Sacked lots at 24@2é6c. 
Sale, 1 car Iowa bluff at 25c track. 

ONIONS—Sales, all North Missouri red 
—13 sacks small at 25c; 20 sacks flat at 35e, 
22 sacks at 37c, 65, 50, 40, 33, 25 and 11 sacks 
globe at 38c. 

TOMATOES—Firmer; lighter. 
Home-crown sold at lic to 2c per bushel 
loose for ripe. 

EGGS—The best of the 
quotable at 11%c, loss off. 
inal. 

BUTTE R—Creamery—Extra, 
firsts, 1744c; seconds, 16@Iic. 
ed—Extra, 1léc; firsts, lic. 
16%c; firsts, lic; grease, 4I@Alec. 
—Choice, 12c; poor to fair, S8@l0c. The 
above figures are for round lots. About 
1c per pound more is charged in a small 
way. 
CHEESE—Jobbing 
li%c, singles at 1l%ec, Y. A. at 124%c; New 
York, 11%c. Limburger, 10@10%c. Swiss, 
14@15e. Brick, 10%@lic. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
eld roosters, 3%c; spring chickens. aver- 
age receipts, 8%4c. Old turkeys, average re- 
ceipts, 6@7c; young turkeys, 5 pounds or 
over, 9c. Ducks, 5c; spring ducks, 6c. 
Geese, 3c; spring geese, large, 64%c; spring 
geese, 5 pounds or less, 5c. Live pigeons 
and squabs, per dozen, 60c. 

SORGHUM—Good to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

BROOMCORN—Not enough of the new 
crop coming in as yet to quote by. Mar- 
ket nominally $60 to $100 per ton for ordi- 
nary to prime. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2.20—screened 5c per bushel less. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 1l10c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 


receipts 


offerings are 


Inferior nom- 


20a@22wec; 
Ladle-pack- 
Dairy—Extra, 
Country 


prices: Twins at 


broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@lc per 
pound higher. 


APPLES—Boxed lots not wanted. Sound 
in barrels at from $1 to $1.10 for poor, $1.25 
to $1.50 for good to choice and $1.75@2 for 
fancy high colored varieties. Home-grown 
selling loose from wagons at 25c to 50c per 
bushel and at from 50c to $1.50 per barrel 
measure—latter for bellefleur. Sales: 13 
barrels fancy at $1.50, 15 barrels saps of 
wine and part car fancy Wisconsin duch- 
ess and astrakhan at $2. 

PEACHES —Illinois 1-3-bushel baskets 
quotable at 25c and 4-basket crates at 

Near-by consigned lots sold at range 
of 25@35c for medium to 50c for choice per 
%-bushel basket and at 50@65c to 75c@$1 
per bushel box. Home-grown wagon re- 
ceipts brought 25@35c per %-bushel basket 
for fair to vc for choice large stumps and 
as high as 0@60c for fancy Elbertas—fan- 
cy large Mexican clings at 65c. 

WATERMELONS—The range on Mis- 
souri melons on track at from freight (or 
less) for dinkies and poor cars to $25@35 
for choice cars—jobbing sales at $2 to 36 
per 100 delivered. Iowa melons selling in 
a jobbing way at $8 to $15 per 100 delivered. 

CANTALOUPES—Colorado Rocky Fords 
in good demand and steady (1 car in yes- 
terday) at $1.75@2 for standard and at 
$1.25@1.50 for 2-3-crates. Home-grown re- 
ceipts lighter; selling loose at lic to 40c 
for nutmegs and 50c for gems. 

PEARS—Plentiful, moving slowly and 
unchanged in price. Southern Le Conte 
at $2 to $2.50 per barrel for sound and at 
§%@60c per bushel box. Near-by common 
varieties at 15@20c. Bartletts at 35@40c, 
and sugar pears 30@35c per %4-bushel bas- 


GRAPES—Dull and weak. Home-grown 
and near-by in excessive offering. Climax 
baskets Hartfords and Ives quotable at 
0c and Concords at 12%c. Home-grown 
and near-by selling at 20c per 14-bushel 
basket for Ives and Hartfords and at 30c 
for Moore's early and Concords. 
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CRABAPPLES—Dull and nominal at 2 
@%c per %-bushel basket and at $1@1.50 
per barrel for choice Siberian; common 
varieties unsalable. 

PLUMS—Damsons in light offering and 
steady; other varieties slow sale. Per %- 
| bushel basket: Newman, 35c; common va- 
| rieties 15@20c; damsons, 60c (some in 4- 
| gallon cases also at 60c), and green gages 





at 3@10c; soft, overripe and leaky less. 
edi 

COTTON, 

The reports of damage to cotton in cer- 
}tain parts of the south caused consider- 
| able covering to-day on the part of New 
York shorts, and a strong and higher 
market was had during the day. There 


| was some liquidation in August and that 
| option closed 7 points lower for the day, 
but all other months were from 7 to 12 
points better. 


Local Markets—Steady. No sales 


Ordinary a2 8, 
Low middling . - 8% 
| Middling . : ++ % 
|Good middling . one. 9 18-16 
Middling fair 10 3-16 

Bagging—1%-lb, 8.10c per yard; 2-Ib. 
8.35; 2%-lb. 8.85c. Iron ties, $1.32. Hemp 
twine 9c per Ib. 

WOOL. 


Missouri and Illinois— 
Med. combing 
Medium clothing 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed . 17 
Slightly burry 
Hard burry 
Light fine 
Heavy fine ......... 

Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark and sandy 
Fine medium 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 

Texas, I. T. a 
Medium odes 
Coarse and low. 
Fine medium .. 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 

Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose) 















Burry 
Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear... 
0 Rr er ee 10 @il 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c a pound 
less than quotations. 









LIVE STOCK 





HORSES—The week opened in the horse 
department with a large aggregation of 
buyers from all quarters and with prom- 
ises of a tuiger volume of trade and more 
active market. The quality, however, ran 
mostly to southern and medium lines, and 
the activity of the eastern demand was 
therefore under rertraint. Some 
chunks sold at $9 to $130 and medium 
chunks at $75 to $90, but the majority of 
offerings wee light, ordinary drivers and 
chunks that ranged from $40 to $65. For 
the classes offered the market was prac- 
tically steady. About 600 head of range 
horses were sold in the afternoon. The 
top price was $27.50 for a smooth bunch of 
mares weighing 1,100 lbs, good flesh and 
shapes. Several other carloads sold from 
$20 to $24.0. The bulk of the offerings 
were yearlings and 2-year-olds that sold 
from $11.50 to $15. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $180. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk. $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$150 to $205. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks. 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds—Common to good, $5 to 
$90; choice te extra, $100 to $140. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $35 to $50; choice 
to extra, $55 to $70. Plugs, $15 to $45. 
MULES—Though general receipts were 
of fairly liberal volume, the opening run 
on the comstission market was small, rep- 
resenting only a few small bunches. The 
trading was slow to open and so far as 
the surface indications went there was 
no change in the market. Dealers do not 
report having any new British mule con- 
tracts. The closing trade among the deal- 
ers last week was good, several carloads 
being divided between Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana, 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 


good 


years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 00 to 


14% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 


14% hands, bulk of sales.. 45 00 to 
15 hands, extreme range ... 57.50 to 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 


Satnsan 
Ss=esese2 


15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 tu 


16 to 16% hands, extreme 
FORMS 0c coccancoccccscsveccs to 155.00 
6 to 16% hands, bulk of 
BAIOSs cccvccce 0 cocccoecocens 110.00 to 125.00 


first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 

ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4, 


WINTER WHEAT. 





Under present conditions there is profit 
in growing wheat, but the advantages and 
profits lie as much or more in good seed 
and good varieties as in good land and 
suitable localities. The old axiom, ‘‘No 
seed, no crop;’’ “Poor seed, poor crop,” is 
as true as it is trite. Good seed and good 
varieties with suitable change is half the 
crop, a theory backed by every practical 
farmer and experimental station in the 
world. The change of seed from north to 
south is always a most desirable one, even 
of the common ordinary sorts, and with 
improved varieties so much the better. It 
is profit in the crop that counts, and it is 
likewise the primary object sought to be 
obtained. 

Among the varieties of winter wheat 
that have been introduced in recent years 
there is none perhaps possessing more if 
as many good qualities as the “Turkish 
red." The grain is hard and it makes 
flour which is unsurpassed in quality, be- 
ing very rich in gluten. The straw is very 
stiff and has a wonderful tendency to 
stool out and it has stood the temperature 
of 40 degrees below zero in Minnesota, 
where it outyielded the standard varieties 
of spring wheat 50 per cent, as shown in 
Minnesota state report. At the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College this year, where they 
have just threshed the crop, the Turkish 
red winter wheat yielded over 55 bushels 
per acre, thus outylelding all of the 18 
other varieties, by from 15 to 4 bushels 
per acre. The seed firm of J. R. Ratekin 
& Son, “Nishna Valley Seedsmen,” of 
Shenandoah, Ia., have an abundant sup- 
ply of this wonderful winter wheat which 
they are advertising through the columns 
of this paper, and we hope every wheat 
growing farmer reader of the RURAL 
WORLD will look up their advertisement. 


Use great care and sow no smutty 
wheat. The plan in most common use is 
the following. Use one and one-half 
pounds of blue vitriol (blue stone) to every 
eight bushels of wheat. Dissolve this in 
two gallons of water by stirring it fre- 
quently. Spread the wheat on the barn 
floor, sprinkle it with the liquid, and 
shovel it over until all the kernels are 
dampened. Do this in the evening and 
sow the wheat the next morning. Dip the 
sacks in the same liquid and wring, and 
dry them before resacking the wheat. 


hope? Yes, there is hope, aye, victory, if 


PECOS VALLEY, N. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Numerous 
and timely rains during the spring and 
summer insured a good crop of alfalfa | 
throughout the entire Pecos valley and | 
the average for the year will be about five | 
tons to the acre. Most of the fields will | 
stand four cuttings and in some few in- | 


M., NOTES. | 


stances five. 

STOCK SHIPMENTS.—The Pecos Val- | 
ley railroad has thus far this year handled | 
over its lines 223,000 head of stock of all | 
classes, about two-thirds of which were | 
billed to eastern pasturage, Kansas and | 
Missouri, and the rest went north. This 
large showing is due in great part to the 
fact that the road lies north of the quar- 
antine line and also that it commands a 


large territory entirely devoted to the 
growing of stock. 
THE ROSWELL FAIR.—The fair that 


M., in October 
There will 


is to be held at Roswell, N. 
promises to be a fine display. 


tle in the southwest and the mineral ex- 
hibits from Chaves county and the fruit 
display from the entire valley will be very 


large From the interest that is being 
taken it would appear that it will not 
only be a success, but the largest affair 


of the kind ever brought off in the terri- 
GEO. H. HUTCHINS. 


tory. 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


| tile. 


be large exhibits of some of the finest cat- | wheat 





the farmers will only unite to combat this 
pest of the wheat field. 

“THE REMEDY.—If the farmers will 
all employ the following measures they 
will outwit and largely destroy the fly, 
and barring a hard winter, secure a fair 
crop of wheat: 

“Ll. Prepare the ground for wheat, early 
and thoroughly. 

“2. Promptly destroy all 
wheat in the plowed fields. 

“3. Sow decoy strips of wheat about one 
rod wide around each field designed for 
wheat. 

“4. Carefully turn under these strips, 
using jointer and roll to bury all the lar- 
vae and ‘flaxseed’ of the fly, just before 
sowing the main crop. 

‘S$. Begin Seeding as soon as the fly has 
ceased to be active, and drill in with the 
wheat some good complete fertilizer, un- 
less the land is already sufficiently fer- 


volunteer 


“These measures, if adopted by all 
growers, would (1) destroy myri- 
ads of the fly; (2) avoid almost wholly the 
fall attack of the insect; (3) by greatly 
reducing the number of the pests, pre- 
| vent a serious attack in spring. 

“The times of sowing the border and 
the main crop would vary with the lati- 
tude. They are approximately as follows: 
North third of the state, border, Septem- 
ber 1, crop September 2 to 30; central 





SUMMARY OF WHEAT 
MENTS 


At the Tennessee Experiment Station. 


EXPERI- 


The following is a resume of our wheat 
experiments, the results of which are set 
forth in a bulletin which is now being dis- 
tributed, and which can be secured free 
of cost on application: 

1. The results secured in smal! plots are 
relatively when compared with 
field trials. 

2. The early and thorough preparation 
of wheat land is of the utmost import- 
ance, as this insures a deep and friable 
seed bed and an ample supply of moisture 
for germination. 

3. Fuleaster made the highest yield per 
acre with 41.66 bushels, followed closely 
by Early Gennessee Giant with 41.35, anc 
Improved Fuleaster with 40.25 
In addition, Niger, Fultz and Poole aver- 


correct 


aged more than 40 bushels per acre. 

4. Considering the weight per measur- 
ed bushel, Velvet Chaff heads the list 
with 61% pounds. Fultz, Poole, Harvest 


King and Deitz Amber were all equal to 


more than 39 bushels per acre. 

5. The milling varieties of wheat 
Fulcaster, Niger, Mediterranean, 
Fuleaster and Deitz Amber; 
milling varieties are 
Early Gennessee 


best 
are 
Improved 
while the 
White Golden 

Giant and Fultz. 
6. The weakest 


poorest 
Cross, 

strawed variety 
Gennessee Giant. 

7. In general appearance Fulcaster was | 
unsurpassed. | 
8. Such varieties as Buck Wood's Hy- 
brid, etc., should not be used by our far- | 
mers until they have been given further | 

trials at the station. 

9. The best results from the use of 22) 
combinations of fertiilzers were made! 
with ten tons of barnyard manure which | 
increased the yield over no fertilizers 
11.72 bushels. 

10. Barnyard manure the 
five tons per acre increased the yield over 
no fertilizer 7.71 bushels, at a cost of 26c 
per bushel. The results emphasize the 
fact that more stock should be kept and 
the manure saved and returned to the/| 
soil. 

11. A complete home mixed fertilizer 
used at the rate of 50 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 100 pounds Tennessee acid phos- 
phate and 25 pounds muriate of potash 
increase the vield over no fertilizer §.u7 
bushels, at a cost of 27c per bushel. 

12. A ready mixed commercial fertilizer 
as sold on the local market and used at 
the rate of 150, 300 and 450 pounds per acre 
proved unsatisfactory. 

13. Commercial fertilizers do not influ- 
ence soil texture favorably and by their 
continued use alone, the soil will be ex- 
hausted. The humus of barnyard manure 
improves the texture of the soil and aids | 
in the disintegration of useful plant food. 
14. Nitrogen is chiefly stored in the | 
leaves of the cowpea plant and not in the 
nodules on the roots as many suppose. 
15. The best time for seeding wheat is be- | 
tween the ist and 15th of October. | 
16. There was a gain of 2.13 bushels per 
acre from sowing in wide as compared 
with narrow rows and cultivating with 
the Breeds weeder. 
17. The rate of seeding made but little 
difference in the yield of wheat, though 
as a rule it would be safer to use two 
bushels. per acre. 
18. The results of growing winter oats, 
rye and barley for grain are very satis- 
factory. 
19. The question of seed selection is of 
vital importance to the farmer. Use only 
good pure seeds of such varieties of wheat 
as the millers want, and which are guar- | 
anteed true to name. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, | 
Agriculturist. 
Tennessee Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


used at rate | 


A PRRCAUTION _ /GAINRT HESSIAN 
4¥. 





The following bulletin from the Purdue 
University Experiment Station contains 
valuable suggestions to wheat raisers in 
other states: 

“Throughout much of the state the 
wheat crop is a disastrous failure. 
Thousands of farmers are asking, ‘Is it 
worth while to attempt to grow wheat?’ 
This depends on whether the cause or 
causes of the failure are beyond the far- 
mers’ control. While the season had 
something to do with the poor wheat crop 
the Hessian fly was largely responsible. 
The fly practicaly destroyed many fields 
of wheat last fall, long before the begin- 
ning of winter. Many localities exempt 
from the fly produced a fair crop. Intel- 
ligent, observing farmers quite generally 
agree that the fly is the chief cause of 
failure. Can the farmers control this pest 
or must they ‘give up beaten’ by an insect 
smaller than a mosquito? 

“While the individual farmer may do 
something to hold the fly in check, his 
efforts alone are practically futile when 
the fly is very prevalent. In this latitude 
there are two broods each year of the 
Hessian fly, which propagates rapidly 
and migrates with ease in the direction 
of prevailing winds. It follows, there- 
fore, that one farmer cannot, by good 
methods, barricade his farm against both 
fall and epr'ng attacks of these insects, 
which are produced in countless numbers 
by his negligent neighbor to the wind- 
ward. 


“But can nothing be done? Is there no 











bushels. | 


or above the “standard,” though yielding | 


was | of fertility. 
Egyptian and the stiffest strawed Early | grains for a number of years are in need 


| soil. 


|} cess no one will dispute, but to be of the 


| knowledge can be made use of to further 


| should write for terms of tuition and full 


and Thursday, August 29 and 30; Chilli- 
cothe, High School building, 
and Friday, August 30 and 31; Hannibal, 
High School building, Friday and Satur- 
day, August 31 and September 1. 
expect to take examinations should enter 
the first morning not later than 8 o'clock. 


Bend, Ind., makers of the well known line 
of the Bowsher Feed Mills, will exhibit 
them at the State Fair at Springfield and 
also at 
WORLD rea 
their exhibit and examine their excellent 
line of mills. 


third, border September 10, crop October 
1 to 10; south third, border September 2, 
|} crop October 20 to 30. 

| “If you have no faith in the above 
| measures, don’t sow any wheat—sow rye 
instead. Then you will not hinder your 
neighbor who is willing to try the rem- 





“The writer desires to hear from wheat 
growers who will undertake to enlist 
their neighbors in a ‘combined attack’ on 
the despised ‘foreigner,’ the Hessian fly.” 








CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 
| Clover returns to the soil from 50 to 160 
|; pounds an acre of nitrogen, says an ex- 
| change, in addition to that removed by 
| the crop. When purchased commercially 
| nitrogen costs from 12 to 16 cents per 
pound. The Western farmer can grow 
clover and obtain nitrogen in abundance 
because of the liberal amounts in their 
lime and potash, upon which 
clover feeds, The Eastern and Southern 
farmers are less favored, because their 
soils are often poor in lime and potash, 
| and they are unable to obtain nitrogen so 
easily by growing clover as can the West- 
|}ern farmer, The extensive cultivation o 
| grains for Past years has seriously re- 
| duced the nitrogen content of the soil, 
and a change in the system of farming is 
imperative if larger yields are desired. 
| Clover is one of the best crops that can 
| be grown to bring soils up to a high state 
Soils that have produced 


soils of 


of some vegetable matter, as clover roots, 
to bind the particles and improve both the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
soil. The decayed clover roots enable the 
soil to retain more water and to withstand 
better the effects of drouth. The clover 
roots in their decay make the mineral 
plant food elements more available. The 
decaying vegetable matter acts upon and 
combines with the inert matter of the 
This results in making the plant food 
more active, Crops need food, and also 
need help in procuring food, as much as 
animals, and some crops, like some ani- 
mals, need more help than others, Clover 
is particulayy valuable in preparing the 
way for the weaker feeding and more ex- 
acting grain crops. As a fertilizer clover 
is unsurpassed. 

HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUBE. 

That an education is an acquirement 


which furnishes a stepping stone to suc- 


value to its possessor it should 
such practical lines that the 


greatest 
be along 


one’s interests. A general and superficial 
smattering is net enough; the acquire- 
ments must be useful and thorough. There 
is, at least, one Mercantile College in St. 
Louis that finds no difficulty in placing its 
graduates in business positions, princi- 
pally from the fact that students are giv- 
en a business education that enables them 
to go right ahead and sell what they have 
learned, because it has a recognized cash 
value. Attention is called to the large 
advertisement of the Perkins & Herpel 
Mercantile College, Lincoln Trust Build- 
ing, St. Louis, of which representation 
has been made in these columns for sev- 
eral weeks. Young people of either sex 


particulars, if they are desirous of quali- 
fying themselves to fill good positions. 
Address as above. 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, SPRING- 
FIELD, SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1900. 


The premium list of the “Greatest Fair 
on Earth" is |now being distributed 
throughout the country from the office of 
the secretary. The classification has been 
carefully revised, many new premiums of- 
fered and increased in value. The aggre- 
gate has been |restored to the old-time 
Standard of $40,00, in all cash premiums. 

For nearly ajhalf century the Illinois 
State Fair has ¢ecupied the leading place 
in the list of the great fairs of the coun- 
try and it is the intention of the State 
Board of Agrictiture to keep up its well 
earned reputatipn, by good management, 
fair treatment jof exhibitors and liberal 
offerings of premi Many of the live 
stock associatid¢ns have either agreed to 
duplicate the regular premiums offered in 
the classificatioa or have offered very lib- 
eral premiums ¢n their own account. 

Never in the history of the State Fair 
has there been more interest shown than 
at the present time. A large force of men 
are now at work cleaning up and beauti- 
fying the grounds for the coming exhibi- 
tion. Every effort will be made to excel 
all past fairs, 

Premium lists ean be had on application 
to the secretary, 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT of 
Public Schools will conduct examinations 
for state certificates as follows: Spring- 
field, Mo., High School building, Friday 
and Saturday, August 27 and 28; Kansas 
City, High Sel buildi Wednesday 











Thursday 


All who 


THE N. F. BOWSHER CO., South 


the St. Louis Fair. RURAL 


are requested to look up 


jigh standard by 


LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong. ip 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 








DE KALB CO., N. W. MO.—The latter 
part of July was dry and a great portion 
of the corn was injured. 

August 20. E. V. KYLER. 


McDONALD Co., 8S. W. MO.—It has 
been very hot and dry for three weeks 
and the late corn is very much damaged. 
Early corn is almost made. Farmers are 
getting along fairly wel) with fall plow- 
ing for wheat. Threshing is about all 
done. CHAS. EVANS. 
August 20. 


IROQUOIS CO., ILL.—This has been a 
fine growing season with us. Crops are 
all good. Oats are making from 40 to 70 
bushels, mostly from 50 to 55. Corn is fine 
Stock of all. kinds is doing well and farm- 
ers are very prosperous. We are 100 miles 
from Chicago on the I. C. R. R. Land is 
selling from $60 to $80 an acre. 

August 20. E. B. MORGAN. 

EFFINGHAM CO., ILL.—The incessant 
rain of the spring was succeeded by sev- 
eral weeks of hot and dry weather. The 
wet spring delayed corn planting and af- 
terward prevented cultivation until many 
fields were overrun with weeds and the 
labor necessary to clean them would have 
been useless, consequently they were 
abandoned; thus the acreage was greatly 
reduced from that of previous years. The 
dry weather has injured the remainder 
and the crop will fall far below the aver- 
age. The whistle of the thresher has vi- 
brated through the air in this region the 
last few weeks and threshing is about 
completed. The yield of oats is larger 
and quality better than usual. The mar- 
ket has opened at 18 cents a bushel. Corn 
is now 40 cents a bushel and very scarce. 
The promise of an abundant crop of fruit 
has been marred by the dry and hot 
weather. Blackberries and raspberries 
were plentiful. Grapes have succumbed 
to a dry rot and will be largely curtailed 
in yield. The fruit trees have been dam- 
aged by a blight which has enveloped 
them since the spring rains. The leaves 
withered away and many have died. The 
bay crop is large and generally of very 
gvod quality. Prices range from $6 to $8 
a ton. Potatoes have suffered from the 
unfavorable season and the supply ob- 
tained will not be large. A storm of wind 
and electricity recently swept over this 
region, formulating a lively and rather 
dangerous situation for a time. Very lit- 
tle rain fell here, but north and west a 
deluge of water flooded the country. 

Some of the farmers have commenced 
plowing for wheat. The dryness of the 
soil and sultry atmosphere make it a very 
difficult and unpleasant task, and the 
acreage prepared will be small, unless a 
copious rainfall occurs soon. DYPE. 
The Cliff, August 17. 


KANSAS CORN CROP.—Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 19.—Two-thirds of Kansas west 
of the three eastermost tiers of counties 
is experiencing one of the most severe 
droughts in the history of the state, and 
theigeneral opinion is that the Kansas corn 
crop will be the smallest in proportion to 
its requirements for feeding that has been 
made in many years. In 1899 it was 225,- 
000,000 bushels. Secretary Coburn’s report 
of conditions on August 14 indicated a 
yield this year of about 145,000,000 bushels. 


‘| Since then there have been two weeks of 


hot, dry weather, which has further ma- 
terially reduced conditions, and the most 
liberal estimates of well-informed men on 
change do not exceed 100,000,000 bushels, 
while many place the crop at not over 75,- 
000,000. The plowing for winter wheat is 
delayed by the dried condition of the soil. 
The pastures are dry and stock water in 
many sections is scarce. 

BROOM CORN HARVEST.—Arcola, IIL, 
Aug. 18.—The intense heat of the past two 
days has had the effect of driving men 
from the harvest fields in great numbers 
and numerous prostrations occurred both 
yesterday afternoon and to-day. The 
thermometer registered 98 in the shade on 
the streets this afternoon. The crooked 
and twisted condition of the corn makes 
the work of harvesting doubly hard, and it 
is difficult to get men to work at all. So 
far the yield has been very unsatisfactory, 
and in many instances shows a decrease 
of one-half to three-fifths of the tonnage 
taken from the same fields last year. 

The city is full of strange men who 
came here looking for work, but in many 
instances when they are taken to the field 
to begin operations they refuse to work 
on account of the wretched condition of 
the corn, and before the season closes the 
demand for help will be great. 


WHEAT GROWING.—The results of 
trials at the Experiment Station at Still- 
water, Okl., and the practical experience 
of wheat growers all over the territory 
show that early plowing.and early sowing 
for wheat have given the highest yields 
and the best Wheat. At the Experiment 
Station, wheat on ground plowed on July 
19 yielded a little more than twice as much 
as that plowed on September 11, the seed- 
ing in both cases being done on September 
15. The explanation of this is that early 
plowed land is in condition to absorb and 
retain the moisture while that which has 
just been plowed is not in good condition 
for the gérmination of the seed. 

Wheat, seeded September 15 yielded 37 
October 15, 35, and November 15, 23 bush- 
els per acre. The early seeding was much 
less affected by rust than the late seeding. 
These results agree with those of former 
years. Seeding should be completed be- 
fore the middle of October and better re- 
sults will be obtained from seeding from 
the middle to the last of September. 

As to varieties, the hard wheats as a 
rule are preferred in the western half of 
the territory and the soft wheats in the 
eastern. At the station the highest yield, 
44.52 bushels per acre, was obtained from 
Sibley’s New Golden; the lowest, 37.70, 
from Big English. German Emperor, 
Turkey, Pickaway, Red Russian, Early 
Ripe, Fulcaster, New Red Wonder, Fultz, 
Missouri Blue Stem and Early Red Claw- 
son all gave satisfactory yields, All of 
these varieties are medium early, with but 
a few days’ difference in time of heading 
and ripening. The seed is all kept up to 
careful selection and 
grading each year. If more fanning mills 
were used in the preparation of seed 
wheat there would be less complaint of 
varieties “running out” and less of de- 
mand for new varieties. 





If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Ha: 
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A Business Education and the Place to get it. 
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PerKINS & HeRPEL MERCANTILE COLLEGE 
Lincoln Trust Building, *"*n*s=4°*~- ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Fall Term[Day and Night School Opens September 3, 1900. 
Call or Write for Catalogue. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri Section, for 
the week ending August 20, 1900, says: 
The past week has been the hottest of 
the season, the temperature averaging 6 
to 9 degrees per day above the normal. 
Heavy rains fell in nearly all of the west- 
central and northwestern counties on 
the 12th and 13th, and good rains have also 
fallen in a number of the northeastern 
counties and in some localities in the cen- 
tral and southeast sections. Over most of 
the west-central and northwestern and 
a number of the northeastern counties thé 
total rainfall for the seven days erding 
August 18 ranged from 1 to 3 inches, and 
in localities in the extreme northwestern 
counties exceeded 4 inches, but over the 
remainder of the state it was generally 
very light and in many of the southern 
counties there was none. In some local- 
ities in the northern sections the rains of 
the 13th and 15th were accompanied by 
high winds which blew off much fruit and 
flattened corn. 

CORN.—In those districts where heavy 
rains have fallen the condition of the corn 
crop is generally improved, and, while in 
many counties it had been permanently 
shortened to a greater or less extent, 
many correspondents report that an aver- 
age or nearly an average crop is now 
practically assured. In most of the cen- 
tral and southern and many of the north- 
eastern counties, however, corn is drying 
up rapidly, many report the crop damaged 
one-third or more, and in portions of the 
southern sections much of the late plant- 
ed is about ruined. If dry weather con- 
tinues considerable corn will be cut dur- 
ing the present week. 

SORGHUM has been considerably dam- 
aged by drouth in some districts but is 
generally holding its own very well. 
LATE POTATOES are a good crop in 
some counties but in many the crop has 
been greatly shortened by the drouth. Ex- 
cept in those sections where good rains 
have fallen gardens are badly dried up. 
COTTON, in the southeastern counties, 
is suffering from drouth and some is open- 
ing prematurely; there is also some com- 
Plaint of rust. 

TOBACCO has been benefited by the 
rains and in Knox and Putnam counties 
is reported in good condition. 

SEED CLOVER is being secured in good 
condition and is a good crop in some coun- 
ties, while in others the yield is light. 
BROOMCORN is being cut in Bates and 
Ralls counties and is a good crop. 
PASTURES.—Where heavy rains have 
fallen pastures are looking green again, 
but over a large portion of the state they 
are dry and short, and the supply of stock 
water is becoming very low in many coun- 
ties, 

PLOWING for wheat is progressing in 
some of the western arfd extreme north- 


4 year in the Civil Service 
$500 TO $2500 Wewsnss through ex- 
amination. We prepare you. 8000 positions filled 
each year. For partica address, CIVIL SER- 
VICE SCHOOL, Lock Box 262, Chambersburg, Penna 





acco Smo) « Pipe, 

only anti-nicotine pipe made. 

Patented. Ask your dealer for it, or 

sent free for 25c. 3200 

N. 19th St , St. Louis. Reference: An 
wholesale drug house in St. Louis. 


THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE or Alcobel- 
ee tom and Narcotic Drug Using. 


Partespowsonce solicited and con- 
ure vr. J.B. Blaine, Mgr & Physician, 


Locust 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo 
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Mills and Evaporators. 


We make 2 sizes of hori- 
zontal and verticle Mills 
also the celebrated Stubb's 
(or Field) Self-Skimming 
and Cook’s Evaporators 
Have made these Mills for 


VERY SMOKER shoula 
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reco! s 

full information and prices 

address, N.M. Field Mfg. 
©, 8th and Howard Sts 

St. Louie. (Successors w 

J. A. Field Mfg. Company.) 


se MAGIC GOLDOMETER $2; boosie 
Giroulas 2 comes: : te STAUFFER, 
Dept. R. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
the city, Under « very, ear 
will be . od a ame management every effort 











rooms and cooling rooms are un- 
equaled elsew! . Exclusively ladies hours unti! 
1p. m. each bong Gentlemen's hours from that 





BLACK U. S. AND TECUMSEH Efrs%3" 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furnished. All letters an- 
Swered. Jersey Cattle Ge x butter strains for 
sale. EANEST W. WALLEN, Monett. Mo 








BIG PRICE FOR A FIRST BALE 


Camden, Ark., August 17.—Camden paid 
$101.06 for her first bale of this season's 
cotton crop. It was raised by J. G. Brum- 
mett, living near Stephens, twenty-five 
miles south of this place. It weighed 525 
pounds, was sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder, and knocked down to W 
K. Ramsey, cashier of the Ouachita Val- 
ley Bank, at 19\%c. 


TEXAS NOTES.—W. L. Talbot of San 
Marcos, Tex., in the southwestern portion 
of the state: “Unless worms come 
and spoil the cotton we will have the lars- 
est crop in our history,” he said yester- 
day. “Of course, cotton is our staple 
crop. We will receive about 12,000 bales 
this year if nothing unforeseen happens ‘” 
mar the prospect. The wheat crop ha: 
been fair and we have had an average 
corn crop. But whatever is lacking—an‘ 
that is very little—in the grain crop, is 
more than made up in the prices whic! 





eastern counties, but in most sections it 
has been suspended. 
APPLES.—In the northwestern counties 
orchards have been benefited by the heavy 
rains and the condition of the apple crop 
is somewhat improved; elsewhere apples 
and peaches have been considerably in- 
jured by the drouth and hot sun, and in 
most counties the apple crop will be very 
light. A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., August 21, 1900. 





AVALON COLLEGE, Trenton, Mo., has 
lately reorganized its faculty, whith now 
consists of twenty members, among whom 
are such well known educators as Dr. R. 
C. Norton, formerly of Kirksville Normal: 
Prof. D. Herron, formerly of Iowa 
College, and Prof. Frank Parsons of Bos- 
ton University. Industrial departments 
are being organized with a 1,600 acre farm 
as its basis and students have the oppor- 
tunity of earning their way. 








the crops will bring. Everything has ad- 
vanced in price. Cattle land has advanc- 
ed from $ to $4 an acre to $% and $6. A!! 
farm lands have come up about 2 p' 
cent as a result of the excellent agricu!- 
tural conditions and- the general pros- 
perity. This is the second year that the 
people in our part of the country have 
tried to raise wheat. Last year it was * 
complete failure, but now those wh 

planted it are more than pleased. Price> 
and crops are both good. After this it ' 
probable that cotton and corn will sha’ 
the honors.” 


As the opening of the schools is nea" 
at hand, directors and teachers shoul! 
censult the course of study printed as 4" 
appendix te the revised school law, an" 
so far as practicable carry out the state 
superintendent's scoamumendations + the 
unifying, grading and systematizin , 
work in the country schools. Special '- 
tention is called to the proposed alteratio" 
of advanced subjects and to the keep!''* 
of individual pupils’ records. 
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